At  Nakoura  talks 


Israel  rejects  protest 
on  anti-terrorist  sweep 


JerusaJera  Post  Staff 
.  .NAKOURA.  -  The  Israeli  delega- 
*'  ion  to  the  military  talks  here  yester- 
lay  rejected  Lebanese  protests 
igainsi  last  Thursday's  action  in 
several  South  Lebanese  Shi’ite  vil- 
f  ages  in  which  two  people  were  killed 
-^jy  IDF  fire  and  a  third  was/ found 
.•■"'.iead  during  a  search  for  suspects. 

^  The  Lebanese  complained  of  the 
-fiction  and  said  tens  of  people  were 
injured.  The  Israeli  side  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  one  terrorist  was  shot 
tad  while  trying  to  escape  and  that 
a  14-year-old  gill  had  been  hit  during 
an  attempt  to  disperse  a  riot  against 
Israeli  troops. 

Israeli  sources  said  yesterday  that 
the  team  in  Nakoura  had  reiterated 
:bat  anti-terrorist  measures  would 
rontinue  as  long  as  the  terror  attacks 
;ontinue. 

The  delegation,  headed  by  Tat- 
Aluf  Amos  Gilboa,  said  Israel 
would.  however,  be  ready  to  consid-. 
:r  “gestures"  such  as  releasing  pris¬ 
oners  and  opening  more  passages  to 
he  North  on  condition  that  there  is  a 
jrop  in  terrorist  attacks. 

After  yesterday’s  session,  an 
Israeli  spokesman  told  reporters:  "I 


can’t  say  there  is  much  progress.’’ 
Little  progress  has  been  reported 
since  the  talks  started  on  November 
8. 

Meanwhile,  in  Beirut,  Lebanese 
Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karameh  re¬ 
jected  Israel's  demands  for  a  three- 
tiered  security  zone  in  South  Leba¬ 
non  after  an  Israeli  pullout. 

Karameh  said  Israel’s  proposals  to 
expand  the  role  of  UN  peacekeepers 
and  use  Israeli-backed  militiamen  to 
patrol  the  south  would  partition  the 
country. 

“We  again  say  do  to  all  these 
Israeli  demands,"  he  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  published  by  Beirut  newspap¬ 
ers. 

Lebanon's  state  radio  quoted  a 
military  source  as  saying  the 
Lebanese  delegation  at  Nakoura 
would  also  seek  clarifications  about 
reports  that  Israel  would  carry  out  a 
partial  withdrawal  from  South  Leba¬ 
non  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

Israel  officials  have  hinted  that 
Israel  might  act  on  its  own  should  the 
talks  fail  to  make  headway  by  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  negotiations  will  be  ad¬ 
journed  for  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holidays. 


Shas  resignation  effective  this  morning  V 

Peres  in  11th  hour  bii 
to  save  coalition 


Police  and  bystanders  inspect 
Aviv  bos  stop  yesterday. 


caused  by  a  grenade  at  a  Tel 

(Andre  Bnitmann) 


Hidden  assailant’s  grenade 
wounds  several  on  TA  bus 


Soldier  shot  dead  in  Lebanon 
during  clash  with  terrorists 


By  MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
V1ETULLA.  -  Samal  (Sgt.)  Eitan 
Avrahami,  19.  whu  was  killed  in  a 
•kirraish  with  terrorists  in  Lebanon 
?r»  Sundav  night,  was  buried  in  the 
military  section  of  Tel  Aviv’s  Kiryat 
Shaul  cemetery  yesterday. 

Avrahami  was  buried  next  to  his 
jncle.  a  member  of  the  Lehi  under¬ 
ground. 

Avrahami  was  a  member  of  a 
jtflani  infantry  patrol  which  disco- 
ieied  a  terrorist  gang  planting  four 
XJos  of  TNT  by  the  road  near  the 
itage  of  Namariye  in  the  central 
KCtor.  When  discovered,  the  gang 


opened  Fire,  and  Avrahami  was  kil¬ 
led. 

The  IDF  put  up  roadblocks  in  the 
area  and  conducted  searches  in 
several  villages  after  the  incident. 

Several  hours  after  Avrahami  was 
killed,  a  South  Lebanon  Army 
checkpoint  in  Nabatiya  came  under 
rocket-propelled  grenade  fire. 

Avrahami  was  bom  in  Petab  Tik- 
va.  and  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Katzrin  in  1967.  He  attended  school 
in  Katzrin  and  Kfar  Blum,  and  later 
went  to  the  Pardess  Hanna  agricultu¬ 
ral  boardingschool. 

In  Katzrin.  all  Hanukka  festivities 
have  been  cancelled. 


Gold  falls  to  lowest  price  in  two  years 


ZURICH  I  Reuter).  -  Gold  fell  be¬ 
low  S3 15  an  ounce  on  world  bullion 
markets  yesterday,  its  lowest  price 
for  29  months,  due  to  what  dealers 
said  was  a  loss  of  investor  interest. 


At  Sharon  libel  trial 


Traders  said  the  latest  decline  was 
despite  a  lower  dollar  and  easier 
U.S.  interest  rates,  factors  which 
usually  tend  to  boost  demand  for  ■ 
precious  metals. 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  A  hand  grenade 
hurled  at  a  bus  near  the  wholesale 
market  here,  at  the  junction  of  Car¬ 
le  bach  and  Hahashmona’im  streets, 
lightly  wounded  several  people  in¬ 
cluding  a  tbree-year-old  boy. 

Police  sources  said  this  was  Tel 
Aviv's  first  terrorist  attack  in  more 
than  a  year. 

Three  people  were  rushed  to  the 
Hadassah  Hospital  here,  where  their 
condition  was  reported  as  satisfac¬ 
tory.  One  man  was  later  released, 
the  boy  was  sent  to  an  ear  specialist 
at  Ichilov  Hospital  and  the  third 
victim,  a  man,  was  still  suffering 
from  shock. 

The  attack  occured  shortly  after 
6p.m.  when  a  blue  Mercedes  bus 
stopped  near  the  market’s  northern 
entrance.  “I  opened  the  front  door, 
a  passenger  or  two  alighted  and  them 
1  heard  the  explosion,"  driver  Eliabu 
Siti  told  reporters. 

One  of  the  women  who  got  on  the 
bus  there,  said  she  had  seen  things 
flying  and  could  not  remember  what 
had  happened  next.  Another  man  on 
the  bus  said  he  bad  heard  the  explo¬ 
sion  and  then  glass  had  shattered  and 
smoke  had  drifted  inside.  Amos 
Hanoch,  another  passenger,  was 


lightly  injured  by  broken  glass  and 
was  treated  by  a  friend  in  a  nearby 
.office. 

After  the  attack,  some  passengers 
shouted  “bomb."  a  child  called  for 
its  mother  and  a  woman  was  scream¬ 
ing  for  someone  called  Uri.  Mean¬ 
while  the  bus  driver  opened  the  back 
door  and  passengers  rushed  opt. 

At  that  moment,  two  army  offic¬ 
ers  emerged  from  a  building  oppo¬ 
site.  One  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  he  had  jumped  over  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  stone  wall  from  where  hd  be¬ 
lieved  the  attack  was  launched,  but 
bad  seen  no  oae. 

Tel  Aviv  District  Commander  Nit- 
sav  David  Kraus  later  confirmed  that 
the  grenade  had  been  hurled  from 
behind  the  1.5  metre  market  wall.  It 
exploded  on  the  pavement  some  two 
metres  from  the  bus. 

Two  people  were  seen  running 
towards  Derecb  Petah  TJcva  after 
the  explosion.  They  were  not 
apprehended,  police  said. 

Police  blocked  all  exit?  from  the 
market  and  detained  Arab  workers. 
Border  policemen  went  from  shop  to 
shop  and  searched  the  premises  for 
suspects  who  were  then  taken  to  the 
market's  southern  gate,  where  they 
were  searched  before  being  taken 
for  questioning. 


‘Time’  chief  lists  reporter’s  excesses  and  mistakes 


By  WALTER  RUBY 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  -  Time  magazine's 
chief  of  correspondents  testified 
yesterday  in  the  Ariel  Sharon  vs. 

libel  trial  that  he  considered 
'unsatisfactory*'  a  number  of 
aspects  of  correspondent  David 
Halevy's  reporting  and  work-style  in 
1979  when  he  placed  Halevv  on 
probation  for  one  year. 

Sharon  is  suing  the  weekly  for  $5U 
million,  claiming  lhar  a  Time  dis- 
Ach  by  Halevv  had  accused  him.  as 
er  defence  minister,  of  en- 
ging  the  Phalangists  to  revenge 
murder  of  Bashir  Jemayel  by 
ing  the  Sabra  and  Sh  a  til  la  re¬ 
camps  in  Beirut  in  September 

.  Under  intensive  cross- 
fexamination  by  lawyers  for  Sharon. 


Richard  Duncan  also  revealed  that 
he  had  warned  Ha  levy  to  drop  his 
political  activities,  after  learning  of 
the  correspondent's  close  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  1977  election  on  behalf 
of  Shimon  Peres. 

As  Halevy  sat  slumped  in  a  chair 
behind  the  bench  for  Time’s  lawyers 
nervously  stroking  his  chin,  Richard 
Goldstein,  a  Sharon  lawyer,  lead 
Duncan  through  a  detailed  dissec¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  problematic 
moments  of  Halevy’s  career  with 
Time. 

While  stressing  that  he  considers 
Halevy  "an  excellent  reporter,*’ 
Duncan  admirted  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  he  termed  as 
Halevy's  tendency  to  go  for  “specials 
and  exclusives .*’  often  based  on  little 
more  than  "informed  speculation," 
and  to  ignore  what  Duncan  termed 


less  glamorous  ‘‘meat  and  potatoes" 
stories. 

Duncan  said  he  was  also  unsatis¬ 
fied  with  Halevy’s  “work-style," 
adding.  “(Halevy)  was  having  some 
problems  (in  the  late  1970s)  with  his 
bureau  chief  (Dean  Fisher).  He  was 
learning  what  it  is  like  to  work  for  a 
large  U.S.  corporation  with  rules 
and  regulations. 

“Duncan  said  specifically  that  he 
became  angry  after  Halevy  took  a 
trip  that  included  a  stop  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  without  informing  Time  that  he 
was  there,  and  that  there  bad  been 
some  concern  at  Time  about  the  size 
of  the  bills  that  Halevy  submitted  for 
transport  between  his  home  near  Tel 
Aviv  and  the  office  in  Jerusalem. 

Duncan  dismissed  the  reliability 
of  a  report  in  an  unnamed  Israeli 
publication  that  had  linked  Halevy 


to  a  tale  of  espionage  involving  the 
Mossad  and  the  CIA,  and  com¬ 
mented,  “While  not  defending 
Dudu  as  a  figure  free  of  intrigue 
himself.  I  would  say  (the  report)  is 
typical  Middle  Eastern  bullshit.” 

Under  questioning,  Duncan  said 
that  Halevy  is  “a  man  known  to  have 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


Sharon  in  'l\IY  Times' 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  published  an  article 
in  The  New  York  Times  last 
weekend  answering  critics  of  his 
libel  suit  against  Time  magazine. 
Sharon's  article  appears  in  The 
New  York  Times  Week  in  Review 
section  included  in  today's  issue 
of  The  Jerusalem  Post 


^Autopsy  shows  Hadass  Kedmi  had  been  repeatedly  raped 


L  By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

r  Murdered  soldier  Hadass  Kedmi 
,-gas  repeatedly  raped  -  apparently 
more  than  one  man  -  during 
^several  days  of  captivity  before  she 
singled  to  death,  according  tn 
. a  pathologist's  report  delivered 
yesterday  to  the  Haifa  police  team 
investigating  the  case. 

Kedmi  had  been  missing  for  12 
(lays  before  her  body  was  found  Iasi 
in  a  wooded  area  of  the  Carmel 
range  near  Kibbutz  Beit  Oren. 
.When  last  seen  alive  she  was  trying 
5°  hitch-hike  from  Haifa  to  her  home 
in  frobuiz  Kfar  Masarvk. 
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Still  unknown  yesterday  were  the 
contents  of  20-year-old  Kedmi’s  sto¬ 
mach.  That  information  could  estab¬ 
lish  whether  she  had  been  fed  by  her 
captors,  and  was  therefore  alive  in 
their  custody  for  more  than  48  hours 
before  she  was  killed. 

No  evidence  has  yet  been  found 
that  points  directly  at  terrorism  as  a 
motive  for  the  abduction  and 
slaving.  But  police  sources  yesterday 
were  still  not  ruling  out  terror  as  a 
motive  for  the  killing,  even  as  they 
concentrate  on  a  sexual  motivation. 
The  General  Security  Services  have 
not  been  brought  in  on  the  case. 

The  pathologist's  report  also  con¬ 
tained  other  information  for  the  in¬ 
vestigators.  According  to  its  find- 
in  srs.^Kedmi  was  not  thrown  from  a 
car.  nor  dragged  through  the  woods 


Need  You! 


to  the  wadi  where  her  body  was 
found. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
assailants  were  confident  that  they 
would  nor  be  spotted  hiding  the 
body,  and  that  they  were  familiar 
with  the  terrain. 

Other  evidence  revealed  by  the 
autopsy  inch  cates  the  extent  to  which 
Kedmi  struggled  with  her  attackers. 
Analysis  of  material  discovered  be¬ 
neath  her  fingernails  could  be  critical 
in  identifying  her  murderers. 

Police  sources  said  the  autopsy  has 
provided  them  with  other  leads. 
Analysis  of  chemical  deposits  in 
Kedmi's  hair,  for  example,  could 
indicate  in  what  kind  of  area  she  had 
been  held  before  her  murder.  In¬ 
dustrial  pollutant  deposits.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  would  indicate  that  she  was 
held  in  an  urban  area. 

The  analysis  of  Kedmi’s  stomach 
contents  is  expected  within  the  next 
few  days.  Once  that  is  handed  over 
to  the  investigators,  they  should  be 


able  to  establish  more  precisely  the 
date  of  Kedmi's  death.  If  Kedmi  was 
fed  by  ber  captors,  rhe  kind  of  food 
she  was  fed  could  also  be  a  due, 
police  said. 

Asher  Wollfish  adds: 

In  the  Knesset,  the  Citizens  Rights 
Movement  tabled  a  private  mem¬ 
ber’s  bill  creating  a  new  category  of 
murder,  “murder  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree,"  conviction  for  which  would 
deprive  the  killer  of  all  privileges 
granted  even  to  those  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  for  murder. 

The  CRM  said  the  charge  of  mur¬ 
der  in  the  first  degree  should  cover 
murder  of  kidnap  victims,  and  abuse 
of  the  victim  before  or  after  the 
killing,  out  of  nationalist,  religious 
or  racial  motives. 

The  privileges  to  be  denied  in¬ 
clude  such  things  as  leaves,  pay  for 
work  done  in  prison,  and  remission 
of  part  of  the  sentence  for  good 
behaviour. 


New  Hit  Multi  Media 
Show  in  English 

Old  Jaffa  Mall 

m  Ci  ia  fa  Old  JiHi 


Swedes  win  Davis  Gup  by  downing  UJS.  team 


GOTHENBURG,  Sweden  (Reu¬ 
ter).  -  Sweden  wop  the  Davis  Cup 
for  the  first  time  since  1975  last  night 
when  Stefan  Ed  berg  and  Anders 
Jarryd  beat  Americans  John  McEn¬ 
roe  and  Peter  Fleming  7-5  5-7  6-2  7-5 
in  the  doubles. 

The  victory  gave  Sweden  an  un¬ 
assailable  3-0  lead  over  the  defend- 


tbe  indoor  day  court  at  the  Scandi- 
navhim  here  on  Sunday  when  Mats 
Wilander  beat  Jimmy  Connors  6-1 
6-3  6-3,  and  Henrik  Sundstrom  upset 
McEnroe  13-11 6-4  6-3. 

The  result  of  the  doubles,  the  first 
loss  ever  for  the  U.S.  pair  in  the 
Davis  Cup,  means  that  today’s  two 
singles  cannot  affect  the  result.  Con- 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
and  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
has  only  four  hours  left  this 
morning  to  save  his  three-month- 
old  national  unity  government 
from  dissolution,  after  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  Shas  crisis  were 
broken  off  last  night  close  to 
midnight.  Vice  Premier  Yitzhak 
Shamir  warned  last  night:  “This 
government’s  existence  is  in  dan¬ 
ger,  if  the  problem  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  parties  is  not  solved 
according  to  the  coalition  agree¬ 
ment." 

Shamir  and  his  colleagues  are  due 
to  call  on  Peres  at  7  a.m..  and  at  11 
a.m.  the  resignation  of  Shas  leader 
Yitzhak  Peretz  is  due  to  take  effect. 

Last  night  the  Likud  and  Shas 
totally  rejected  a  playing-for-time 
proposal  from  Peres  whereby  he 
would  notify  the  Knesset  that  Shas 
would  get  the  Interior  Ministry  and 
the  National  Religious  Party  would 
get  the  Religious  Affairs  Ministry, 
while  leaving  himself  another  seven 
days  to  finalize  the  distribution  of 
functions  between  the  two  minis¬ 
tries. 

Earlier,  the  Likud  decided  to  give 
Shas  strong  support  in  its  maximalist 
demands  and  went  3  long  with  Shas’s 
reneging  on  last  week's  formula  for 
the  "transfer  of  functions  to  the 
National  Religious  Party. 

With  the  Likud  and  the  Alignment 
both  agreed  that  the  welfare  of  the 
coalition  was  more  important  than 
the  gains  sought  by  the  two  religious 
parties.  Likud  leaders  made  stre¬ 
nuous  efforts  yesterday  to  persuade 
Peres  that  the  NRP  must  behave 
more  generously  to  Shas. 

The  Shas  crisis  was  sparked  by 
disagreement  between  Shas  and  the 
National  Religious  Party  over  the 
allocation  of  the  Interior  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Affairs  p.  itfcJios. 

Shas  had  rejected  a  compromise 
worked  out  earlier  this  month  in 
which  it  was  offered  the  Religious 
Affairs  Ministry  but  without  some  of 
the  budgets  and  power  of  allocation 
of  budgets  to  yeshivot.  which  were  to 
be  transferred  to  an  Interior  Minis¬ 
try  controlled  by  the  NRP. 


Yesterday.  Deputy  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  David  Levy  worked  out  a  formu¬ 
la  with  Shas  minister  Yitzhak  Peretz. 
whereby  the  Interior  Ministry, 
through  the  local  authorities,  would 
control  two-thirds  of  the  budgets  of 
the  religious  councils,  thus  giving 
Shas.  slated  to  receive  the  interior 
portfolio,  the  dominant  voice.  The 
formula  said  that  the  Ministry  of 
Religious  Affairs,  due  to  be  handed 
to  the  NRP.  would  control  only 
one-third  of  the  budgets  of  the  coun¬ 
cils. 

Likud  minister  Haim  Corfu  said 
that  in  effect  the  Likud  .sought  to 
give  Shas  a  veto  over  the  NRP’s 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
religious  councils.  But  he  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  the  two  religious 
parties  would  have  to  agree  to  refer 
to  the  cabinet  any  issues  which  they 
could  not  solve  amicably  alone. 

Alignment  leaders  huddled  with 
NRP  leaders  trying  to  persuade 
them  to  be  more  flexible,  but  the 
absence  of  NRP  doyen  Yosef  Burg 
gave  the  impression  that  nothing 
would  be  settled,  thus  possibly  mak¬ 
ing  Shas's  exit  from  the  coalition  this 
morning  inevitable .  Peretz's  resigna¬ 
tion  takes  effect  this  morning.  48 
hours  after  his  letter  was  presented 
to  the  cabinet. 

Despite  this,  both  Levy  (for  the 
Likud)  and  Energy  Minister  Moshe 
Shahal  (for  the  Alignment)  told 
Israel  radio  last  night  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  a  solution  to  be  found.  Levy- 


said  that  "the  attempt  to  find  a 
solution  rather  than  promises  made 
in  the  past"  would  guide  the  parties. 

He  noted  that  Shas  had  changed 
its  position  from  that  of  the  night 
before  and  was  now  prepared  to 
have  some  functions  fansferred 
from  the  Interior  to  the  Religious 
Affairs  Ministry. 

Shahal  said:  "We  will  not  be  for¬ 
given  if  we  let  the  national  unity- 
government  fallen  this  issue,  with  all 
due  respect  to  its  importance."  He 
suggested  that  it  was  inconceivable 
that  either  the  Alignment  of  the 
Likud  would  allow  this  to  happen. 

Feverish  consultations  throughout 
yesterday  were  stepped  up  when 
Shamir  arrived  at  Ben-Gurion  Air¬ 
port  at  noon,  after  cutting  short  his 
visit  to  South  America. 

“The  government  is  founded  on 
agreements  between  its  components 
and  when  these  agreements  are 
undermined,  the  government’s 
foundations  are  shaken."  Shamir  said 
at  the  airport.  "Therefore  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  Shas  must  be  kept." " 

Shamir  said  he  had  several  ideas 
which  might  solve  the  problem,  and 
intended  to  devote  every  minute  of 
his  time  to  sorting  out  the  crisis. 

Yesterday  morning.  Peres  and 
Levy  met  and  formulated  a  com¬ 
promise  proposal  on  the  division  of 
the  Interior  and  Religious  Affairs 
portfolios  between  Shas  and  the 
NRP. 


Rabin  sees  U.S.  envoy  Murphy 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Attempts  to  break  the 
deadlock  over  Unifil's  deployment 
in  the  areas  Israel  would  vacate  in 
southern  Lebanon  appeared  to  have 
failed  so  far  -  both  at  the  political 
I’-'i!,  involving  U.S.  shuttling 
among  the  regjons’s  capitals  and  at 
the  military  talks  between  IDF  and 
Lebanese  officers  in  Nakoura. 

This  emerged  yesterday  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
held  with  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Murphy,  who  arrived 
from  Amman  earlier  in  the  day  after 


a  visit  to  Cairo  and  Jedda. 

Murphy  reported  having  heard  ex¬ 
pressions  of  support  for  a  deal  in 
.Lebanon.  But  Egypt  and  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  had  given  no  evidence  of  any 
ability  to  change  Syria's  opposition 
to  Unifil's  deployment  far  north  of 
the  Iv.iaeli  border.  .73  Jerusalem  in¬ 
sists. 

Nevertheless  Murphy  is  expected 
to  go  to  Damascus  and  Beirut  before 
returning  to  the  U.S.  for  Christmas. 
He  is  not  expected  to  bring  any  new 
ideas  but  he  will  see  whether  he  can 
detect  any  change  there.  The  Post 
was  told. 
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If  SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  H 

British  Ambassador  William  Squire 
visited  Haifa  yesterday  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  Mayor  Arye  Gurel. 


ARRIVALS 


Rabbi  Soinmon  K.  Shapiro.  American  board 
chairman  of  Ycshivat  Yavnc  and  Mach  on 
Maharshal,  in  attend  the  annual  executive 
meeting  in  Jerusalem  of  the  joint  institutions. 

Bar-Lev  to  allow  Herat 
march  against  Darousha 

Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev 
yesterday  said  he  would  not  ban 
today's  Herut- Young  Guard rmarch 
to  the  village  of  Iksal  in  the  Galilee, 
since.it  was  nolclear  it  would  disturb 
the  peace.  The  Herut  march  is  to 
protest  against  Labour  MKs  Abdel 
Wahab  Darousha's  attempt  to  travel 
to  Jordan  last  month  to  speak  to  the 
Palestine  National  Council  meeting 
there. 

At  the  same  time,  Bar-Lev  said  he 
had  asked  the  village  council  to  calm 
feelings  so  that  residents  would  not 
come  into  confrontation  with  the 
marchers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Peace  Now  move¬ 
ment  announced  last  night  that 
dozens  of  its  activists  would  hold  a 
counter-demonstration  at  the  village 
in  support  of  the  Iksal  MK’s  peace 
initiative. 


Pro-Birzeit  group  to  Rabin: 
cancel  Gush  march 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Israeli  Committee  for  Soli¬ 
darity  with  Birzeit  Lfniversity  last 
night  cabled  Defence  Minister  Yit¬ 
zhak  Rabin,  calling  on  him  to  order 
the  Israel  Defence  Forces  to  cancel 
Gush  Emunim's  permit  to  stage  a 
“provocative  march"  from  the  De- 
haishe  refugee  camp  to  the  Cremisan 
Monastery  in  Beit  Jaila.  The  aim  of 
the  march,  the  committee  says,  “is  to 
stir  hatred  and  foment  bloodshed." 

The  committee  is  planning  a  pro¬ 
test  vigil  outside  Prime  Minister  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres's  house  in  Jerusalem 
tonight  to  demand  cancellation  of 
the  march,  "the  disarming  of  Gush 
Emuntm  and  its  evacuation  from  the 
occupied  territories." 

Maccabi  wins  by  1  point 
after  last-minute  brawl 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Champions  Maccabi 
Tel  Aviv  last  night  squeezed  home 
with  an  85-82  victory  against  a  hust¬ 
ling,  young  Hapoel  Holon  squad  in 
the  feature  game  of  the  National 
Basketball  League. 

An  exceptionally  well  played 
match  was  maned  in  its  final  minutes 
by  a  brawl  between  Holon 's  Clar¬ 
ence  Kee  and  Maccabi's  Kevin 
Magee.  With  only  14  secon«‘  of  the 
match  to  go  both  players  were  sent 
off  the  court  and  will  be  penalized 
with  at  least  a  one-game  suspension 
for  the  incident. 

Holon's  Ofer  Ya'acobi  and  Desi 
Barmor  both  hit  three-pointers  less 
than  a  minute  from  the  end.  reduc¬ 
ing  Maccabi’s  seven  point  lead  to 
only  one  point;  but  the  team  failed  to 
press  home  the  gain. 

Other  results:  Hipod  Td  Aviv  118.  Haporl 
lOr>al  Gat  94:  Maccabi  Haifa  94.  Hapoel 
Hapalil  Elion  86;  Hanocl  Haifa  19.  Hapoel  Afula 
7&  Hapoel  Gaa  Shored  68,  Be  tar  Td  Aviv  67; 
Maccabi  Ramat  Gan  86,  Hapoel  ftamat  Gan  78. 
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MKs  urge  Hanukka  leave  for  Jewish  terrorists 


The  Knesset  Interior  Committee 
yesterday  recommended  to  the 
Minister  of  Police  that  all  members 
of  the  Jewish  terror  underground  be 
granted  one  day's  leave  during  the 
Hanukka  festival  which  begins 
tonight. 

The  proposal,  raised  by  MK 
David  Danino  (NRP)  was  vigorously 
backed  by  committee  chairman  Dov 
Shilansky  (Likud),  who  said  there 
was  no  risk  at  all  of  the  suspects 
fleeing  during  such  leave. 

Shilansky  said  that  once  while 
driving  along  the  highway,  he  saw 
the  suspects  hitching  rides  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  after  their  bus  had  broken 
down  because  they  wanted  to  reach 
the  courtroom  in  rime  for  the  day's 
session  of  their  case. 

Danino  said  the  suspects'  chil¬ 
dren.  who  had  committed  no  off¬ 
ence.  should  not  be  deprived  of  their 
fathers'  blessings  over  the  Hanukka 
candies. 

The  other  committee  members 
present  readily  agreed. 

Shilansky  later  told  The  Post  that 
had  he  been  the  same  age  as  the 
suspects  he  would  not  have  consi¬ 
dered  taking  part  in  their  schemes 
because  he  was  a  man  of  peace  who 
sought  to  uphold  democracy  and 
liberalism. 

(Thirty  years  ago  Shilansky  was 
convicted  of  trying  to  blow  up  the 


Foreign  Ministry's  Tel  Aviv  bureau 
over  the  German  reparations  issue.) 
Spain  in  EEC 

Knesset  Speaker  Shlomo  Hillel 
told  the  European-  Parliament  de¬ 
legation  yesterday  that  the  entry  of 
Spain  into  the -European  Economic 
Community  poses  both  an  economic 
and  a  moral  problem  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Parliament. 

Hillel  told  the'  European  Parlia¬ 
ment  delegation  during  its  annual 
dialogue  with  the  Knesset,  that  if  the 
parliament  acquiesces  in  Spam's  re¬ 
fusal  to  establish  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Israel,  it  would  diminish 
the  values  upon  which  it  was  found¬ 
ed. 

The  Speaker  told  the  visitors,  led 
by  Roger  Fajardie  of  France,  that 
the  entry  of  Spain  and  Portugal  into 
the  EEC  obliges  the  member  states 
to  uphold  Israel's  legitimate  rights, 
so  that  its  agriculture  is  not  harmed. 

HiUel  said  that  President  Herzog's 
scheduled  visit  to  the  parliament  in 
February  could  be  a  step  towards 
Israel's  maintaining  contact  with  its 
democratic  colleagues  in  Europe 
throughout  the  year,  .instead  of 
merely  in  an  annual  dialogue. 

Ata  deadline 

The  Knesset  Labour  Committee 
yesterday  appealed  unanimously  ro 
the  government  to  revoke  the  De¬ 
cember  31  deadline  for  the  closure  of 


the  Ata  textile  plant  and  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  its  staff. 

Committee  chairman  Ora  Namir 
said  she  would  ask  Prime  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  to  meet  the  committee 
and  hear  its  case  against  the  closure 
of  Ata. 

The  acting  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Trade  Moshe  Nissim  said  only 
the  government  could  decide  to  lift 
or  postpone  the  original  60-day 
deadline.  Whatever  decision  the 
government  took,  he  said,  would  be 
a  difficult  one. 

The  Mapam  and  CRM  parties 
announced  that  if  the  government 
did  not  keep  Ata  open,  they  would 
submit  no  confidence  morions  in  the 
plenum  next  week. 

They  were  joined  by  the  Likud's 
Dan  Tichon  in  urging  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  hand  over  the  management 
of  Ata  to  the  Industrial  Financing 
Corporation,  a  state-corporation 
formed  in  the  1960s  as  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Industrial  Development  Bank  to 
take  over  factories  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Old  City  hospice 

Health  Minister  Mordechai  Gur 
said  yesterday  that  no  decision  had 
been  taken  about  the  closure  of  the 
government  Hospice  hospital  in  the 
Old  City  of  Jerusalem. 

Replying  to  a  motion  for  the  agen¬ 
da  by  Tewfik  Toubi  (Democratic 


Movement  for  Peace  and  Equality). 
Gur  said  that  the  Hospice  hospital, 
in  its  present  form,  is  "a  stain  on 
health  services"  in  Israel. 

The  ministry  has  no  intention  of 
depriving  the  poor  of  East  Jerusalem 
-  who  are  its  patients  -  of  hospital 
services,  but  hope  to  improve  their 
level.  Gur  said. 

More  tourists 

.  The  number  of  tourists  visiting 
Israel  this  year  is  expected  to  reach 
1.25  million,  up  7  per  cent  from 
19S3.  and  more  than  in  any  previous 
year,  said  Tourism  Minister  Avra- 
bam  Sharirin  the  Knesset  yesterday. 
Shamir  was  replying  to  a  motion  for 
the  agenda  by  MK  Yitzhak  Seyger 
(Likud-Liberais). 

Sharir  said  that  “modest  invest¬ 
ments"  in  marketing  by  the  state  and 
by  the  tourist  industry  could  double 
annual  state  tourism  revenues  to  52 
billion  within  two  or  three  years. 

The  Knesset  derided  to  hold  a 
full-scale  debate  on  the  subject. 
National  flag 

Tehiya  MK  Rafael  Eitan  made 
Knesset  history  yesterday  when  the 
House  Committee  finally  and  unani¬ 
mously  approved  his  proposal  that 
the  national  flag  be  placed  in  the 
plenum  chamber. 

The  committee  charged  Knesset 
Clerk  Shmuel  Yacobson  with  work¬ 
ing  out  the  technical  details. 


Coalition  splits  over  motion  for  new  W.  Bank  settlements 


Scotsman  Lindsay  Robertson  (left)  leaves  600  contestants  and  two' 
sporting  ostriches  behind  him  as  he  crosses  the  finish  line  at  the  annual 
Kinneret  marathon  which  robust  English  runner  Madge  Sharpie,  68, 
(right)  reaches  after  nearly  five  hours  afoot .  •  Anvh  Ktnfcr « 

Scot  thrashes  humans,  birds, 
in  Sea  of  Galilee  marathon 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Post  Knesset  Reporter 
A  motion  by  Geula  Cohen 
(Tehiya)  demanding  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  make  good  its  commitment 
to  establish  five  or  six  settlements  in 
Judea/Samaria  in  the  course  of  its 
fust  year  split  the  coalition  yester¬ 
day. 

Agriculture  Minister  Arye' 
Nehamkin  said  the  government 
would  indeed  meet  that  commit¬ 
ment.  and  then  moved  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  be  struck  from  the  agenda. 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -  Druse  militiamen 
lobbed  scores  of  rockets  into  Christ¬ 
ian  residential  areas  in  and  north  of 
Beirut  yesterday  as  artillery  duels 
between  Christian  and  Druse  mili¬ 
tias  raged  in  the  Kharroub  region 
north  of  Israel’s  occupation  zone. 

The  Christian  Voice  of  Lebanon 
radio  station  said  scores  of  Grad 
rockets  and  artillery  shells  slammed 
into  the  neighbourhoods  of  Naba’a, 
Jdeide,  Bourj  Hammond,  Ashrafieh 
and  Jisr  el-Pacha  in  Christian  East 
Beirut. 

The  broadcast  said  shells  also  fell 
on  the  Christian  coastal  village  of 
Dbayeh  and  the  port  city  of  Jounieh, 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Eilat  Mayor  Rafi  Hochman  hit  out 
at  Prime  Minister  Peres  yesterday 
for  "weakness  and  lack  of  faith" 
over  the  Taba  dispute  with  Egypt. 

Hochman,  a  former  Labour  man 
who  ran  for  mayor  on  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ticket,  was  addressing  a  group 
of  diplomatic  correspondents  who 
flew  to  Eilat  yesterday,  courtesy  of 
the  municipality,  to  study  the  Taba 
issue  from  dose  at  hand. 

In  Cairo  meanwhile,  contacts  are 
proceeding  between  the  Israeli 
embassy  and  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Ministry  with  a  view  to  scheduling  a 
meeting  soon  of  the  working  group 
which  discusses  current  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  disputed  site.  The 
group  has  not  convened  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  Egyptians  have  also  not  re¬ 
sponded  to  Peres's  informal  propos¬ 
al  for  a  joint  administration  of  Taba 
as  a  step  towards  a  broader  ‘thaw*  in 


Michael  Dekel  (Likud-Herut) 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  minister  had  no  right  to  dis¬ 
miss  Cohen's  motion  with  the  formal 
reply  that  the  cabinet  had  not  yet 
dealt  with  the  subject,  Dekel  de¬ 
clared. 

The  coalition  executive  derided 
earlier  yesterday  that  coalition  mem¬ 
bers  would  support  whatever  motion 
the  minister  made.  But  the  vote 
divided  not  only  the  coalition  but 
also  the  Likud  faction. 


about  20  kilometres  north  of  Beirut. 

The  private  radio  station  and  the 
state  television  said  the  source  of  the 
shelling  was  Druse  militia  positions 
in  the  villages  of  Shweifat  and  Baal- 
chmey  in  the  hills  overlooking 
Beirut. 

Police  had  no  immediate  reports 
of  casualties  from  the  shelling,  the 
worst  since  last  week. 

Yesterday,  fighting  between 
Druse  and  Christians  north  of  the 
Awali  River'flared  again.  The  Druse  ' 
bombarded  the  port  of  Jiye,  and  one 
shell  fell  close  to  an  IDF  position  on 
the  Awali. 


Egyptian-IsraeLi  relations. 

Peres  has  put  out  feelers  regarding 
a  resolution  of  the  permanent  status 
of  the  site,  but  the  two  sides  have  not 
yet  agreed  on  the  practicalities  of  the 
conciliation-arbitration  process  laid 
down  in  the  peace  treaty. 

.  Hochman  said  that  the  premier's 
conciliatory  approach  regarding  Taba 
stemmed  from  “weakness  and  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  rightness  of  our  case.'* 
In  any  case,  he  continued,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  not  prepared  to  entertain 
any  compromise  proposals. 

As  far  as  Eilatis  were  concerned, 
the  disputed  beach  was  an  important 
and  integral  part  of  their  town,  a 
vital  tourism  resource. 

He  dismissed  the  idea  that  a  con¬ 
cession  on  Taba  could  pave  the  way 
ro  a  general  improvement  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  Egypt.  “Taba  will  be  given 
to  Egypt,  and  the  peace  will  stay 
cold."  the  mayor  warned. 


Voting  with  the  minister  against 
Cohen's  motion  were  the  the  Align¬ 
ment  and  Pin  has  Goldstein  (Likud- 
Liberais). 

The  rest  of  the  Likud  faction  pre¬ 
sent.  both  the  Herut  and  Liberal 
wings,  voted  with  Cohen  and  against 
Nehamkin. 

Cohen's  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  18-15,  with  six  abstentions 
cast  by  Mapam,  the  Citizen's  Rights 
Movement  and  the  Progressive  List 
for  Peace. 

Cohen  said  that  if  the  government 
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Israel  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will 
not  allow  West  German  Greens  par¬ 
ty  politician  Briggitte  Heinrich  to 
enter  the  country  because  of  her  past 
proven  record  of  consorting  with  the 
PLO. 

Israeli  officials  said  yesterday  tjhey 
believed  the  Greens  would  “gerthe 
message”  and  would  not  forefe  a 
confrontation  at  Bett-Gurioh  airport 
or  the  Allenby  Bridge  by  seeking  to 
gain  entry  for  Heinrich. 

A  group  of  Greens,  including 
Heinrich,  has  embarked  on  a  tour  of 
several  Middle  Eastern  countries 
and  is  expected  in  Israel  next  week. 

They  have  asked  for  a  policy  brief¬ 
ing,  and  this  will  be  given  by  a 
Foreign  Ministry  official. 


The  Defence  Ministry  is  ready  to 
cut  $500  million  from  its  budget  next 
year,  and  this  will  mean  increasing 
the  risks  for  Israel,  Defence  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  told  visiting  U.S. 
Senators  Robert  Kasten  and  Daniel 
Inouye  yesterday. 

Rabin  told  the  senators,  who  are 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  Treasury  yesterday  denied 
that  it  has  any  intention  of  changing 
the  conditions  of  the  bank  shares  it 
underwrote  following  their  collapse 
in  October,  1983. 

The  denial  followed  a  statement 
by  Finance  Minister  Moda’i  on  Sun¬ 
day  that  the  public  would  be  asked 


did  not  soon  fulfil  its  undertaking  in 
its  basic  principles  to  establish  five  or 
six  settlements  in  its  first  year  we 
would  have  “another  Sebastia.  when 
the  idealists  of  Gush  Emunim  pre¬ 
vented  the  shame  of  the  freezing  of 
settlement  in  Judea  and  Samaria." 

Nehamkin  replied  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  intends  to  honour  its  com¬ 
mitment,  first  to  ensure  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  development  of  existing 
settlements  and,  second,  to  establish 
five  or  six  settlements  within  the 
government's  first  year. 


Wladimir  Scrum  imski  adds  from 
Bonn: 

The  Green  party  yesterday  called 
on  the  Israel  government  to  revoke 
its.decision  on  Heinrich- 

Bundestag  faction  spokesman 
Heinz  Suhr  denied  that  Heinrich  was 
,  connected  wi tjh.  .tejrqrisjq „  J;AII ; 
Greens,  including  BrigitteHeiorieh, 
.see Jt  as  one  of.  their.main  political  * 
tasks  to  fight  terrorism",  he  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post 

He  added  that  Heinrich  was  a 
member  of  the  European  Parliament 
and  thus  merited  diplomatic  status. 
Public  opinion  in  Europe  will  not 
comprehend  the  decision  not  to  let  a 
member  of  the  European  Parliament 
into  Israel",  commented  Suhr. 


here  to  study  Israel's  aid  requests, 
that  this  year's  defence  budget  is 
already  the  lowest  in  10  years. 

He  also  told  them  that  the  political 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  liable 
to  change  quickly  and  Israel  must  be 
prepared  for  all  eventualities. 


not  to  cash  the  shares  on  maturity, 
but  to  re-invest  them. 

The  ministry  said  that  it  always 
urges  the  public  to  re-in  vest  all  forms 
of  maturing  savings,  and  the  bank 
shares  are  no  exception. 

It  stressed,  however,  that  all  gov¬ 
ernment  obligations  will  be  re¬ 
spected. 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TIBERIAS.  -  Scotland's  Lindsay 
Robertson  overtook  600  contestants 
and  two  ostriches  to  win  the  eighth 
annual  Sea  of  Galilee  marathon  here 
yesterday  in  convincing  style. 

The  26-year-old  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  science  graduate's  time  was 
2:16:28.  more  than  two  minutes  Jess 
than  the  best  ever-time  for  the  Kin¬ 
neret  run,  set  up  by  Kevin  Shaw  of 
Zimbabwe  in  1978.  Sporting  a  num¬ 
bered  vest,  an  ostrich  named  John 
cantered  five  kilometres  despite 
being  blindfolded,  though  a  female 
friend,  Amit.  dropped  out  after  a 
short  sprint. 

There  was  another  creditable 
Israeli  effort  as  Shemtov  Sabag  beat 
home  several  fancied  foreign  run¬ 
ners  to  take  second  spot  with 
2:22: 35.  Sabag  was  born  in  Masha  v 
Poriah.  only  a  few  miles  from  here. 

Third  in  was  Colin  Kirkham.  win¬ 
ner  in  1981  and  fifth  last  year.  Kir¬ 
kham  who  turned  40  in  October,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  winning  the  veter¬ 
ans  title  Ln  which  JjeJand's  Dejriy 
O'Driscoll  finished  second. 

,'.DaY9  -Robson  of. England... who 
had  led  for  two  thirds  of  the  distance, 
then  faltered  in  the  heat  and  could 
only  manage  fourth  place  with  a  time 
of  2:23.25.  Fifth  to  finish  was  West 
Germany’s  Klaus  Kfaeren. 

Siv  Larsson  from  Umea  in  north¬ 
ern  Sweden  won  first  place  in  the 
women's  competition  with  3:05.19. 
Israel's  Rosa  Saydon  took  second 
place  with  3:17. 

The  over  50s  and  60s  competitions 
were  won  respectively  by  America's 
A!  Dingley  and  England's  James 
Johnston. 

Britain's  oldest  woman  marathon 
runner,  the  indomitable  Madge 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Israel  Broadcasting  Author¬ 
ity’s  management  committee  yester¬ 
day  unanimously  voted  to  do  all  it 
can  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the 
Army  Radio’s  news  department. 

The  Galei  Zahal  news  department 
is  under  threat  of  closure  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31.  due  to  budget  cuts. 

The  EBA  management  committee 
noted  the  “significant  contribution 
made  by  Galei  Zahal  in  providing 
information  to  the  public,"  and 
lauded  its  standard  of  background 
commentary. 

The  committee  also  reviewed  the 


Sharpie*.  proved  that  physical  s:a-  -- 
ture  has  nothing  to  Jo  with  courage.  :: 
The  dimunitive  1.5l»m.  Sharpies, <*S. 
completed  the  course  which  started  5 
and  finished  at  the  Tiberias  Plaza  * 
Hotel  in  4  hours  5S  minutes  tn  trhqs  5 
was.  incredibly .  her  eighth  marath^  ] 
this  year.  ’  ■ 

Another  stamina  mogul  is  triatha- 
lon  expert  Daniel  Honic  who  pro¬ 
vided  an  attraction  for  the  larsc 
crow  ds  of  onlookers  by  covering  I?0 
kilometres  during  the  day.  fir«i 
swimming,  then  cycling  and  finally 
running  in  the  main  nice. 


This  Kibbutz  Haon  participant  la 
yesterday's  Sea  of  Galilee 
Marathon  failed  to  reach  the  win¬ 
ner's  circle,  but  he  strikes  a 
proud  pose  nonetheless. 


for  the  past  week  has  been  operating 
without  freelance  staff.  This  follows 
a  wildcat  strike  12  days  ago  by  norv 
tenured  television  employees.  Be¬ 
cause  freelancers  went  off  the  job 
without  serving  due  notice,  IB.  A 
director-general  tin  Porat  refused  to 
reinstate  them.  The  committee 
noted  that  despite  the  absence  .of 
freelancers,  there  has  been  no  dis¬ 
ruption  in  programming.  t 

The  Histadrut  yesterday  appealed 
to  Chief  of  General  Staff  Raw 
Aluf  Moshe  Levy  not  to  stop  Gala 
Zahal's  News  Service.  ! 


SHARON 


Rabbi  slams  cabinet 


Beirut,  Kharroub  battles 


‘Greens’  politician  won’t 
be  allowed  to  enter  Israel 


Eilat  mayor  attacks  Peres’s  Taba  stand 


Rabin  to  senators:  Defence  cut  risky 


Treasury:  Bank-share  scheme  stands 


t  Richard  Nowitzj 


IBA  favours  keeping  Army  Radio  news  service 

situation  at  Israel  Television,  whic^ 


Bank  loan  for  salaries  ends  Safad  city  strike 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
an  intelligence  background... many 
of  his  sources  are  placed  in  the 
intelligence  services." 

Duncan  said  that  when  he  took 
over  as  chief  of  correspondents  in 
1978.  “I  told  Dudu.that  it  was  un¬ 
acceptable  (for  him)  to  be  involved 
in  political  activity  while  a  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Time.  I  believe  that 
Halevy  generally  maintains  an  'a 
plague  on  both  your  houses' 
approach  to  politics  in  his  reporting. 
Still,  I  was  concerned  about  appear¬ 
ances." 

Halevy  was  described  as  having 
served  as  an  adviser  to  Peres  during 
the  1977  campaign. 

Mitterrand:  Peres 
‘open’  on  Palestinians 

PARIS  (JTA).  -  French  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  on  Sunday 
night  said  Premier  Shimon  Peres 
“was  far  more  open”  than  previous 
Israeli  leaders  on  the  Palestinian 
question. 

Mitterrand,  addressing  a  televised 
press  conference  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  said  “there  has  been 
no  similar  step  forward  made  by 
Yasser  Arafat  or  the  PLO. 11 

The  French  president,  who  last 
week  received  Peres  in  Paris,  said  he 
has  no  intention  of  inviting  Arafat  to 
Paris.  “Arafat  leads  a  movement,  a 
clandestine  army* 


Yeroham  man,  26, 
charged  with  murder 

BEERSHEBA  (Itim).-AYerObam 
man.  Haim  Edri,  26,  was  charged  in 
the  district  court  here  yesterday  with 
the  murder  of  another  Yeroham  re¬ 
sident,  Elias  Waknin,  last  November 
4. 


on  aid  to  Soviet  Jews 

The  government  came  under  fife 
yesterday  at  a  mammoth  gathering 
of  the  country's  leading  religious 
figures  near  the  Western  Wall  for 
allegedly  failing  to  do  its  utmost  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  chairman  of  the  World  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
Raphael  Halperin,  addressing 
Israel's  chief  rabbis  Avraham  Sha¬ 
piro  and  Mordechai  Eliyahu  and 
some  15.000  rabbis,  teachers,  yeshi- 
va  students  and  hassidim.  said  that 
more  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  their  Soviet  brethren. 

The  demonstration  closed  with 
public  prayer  and  the  recitation  of 
Psalms.  (Itim) 

Labour  Party  doves 
plan  to  form  lobby 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Labour  Party  doves  yesterday  de¬ 
cided  to  form  a  lobby  to  pressure  the 
cabinet  and  especially  Labour  Party 
ministers  to  pull  the  troops  out  of 
Lebanon  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
be  open  to  peace  initiatives. 

Knesset  members  Abba  Eban. 
Ora  Namir,  Nava  Arad,  Shevah 
Weiss,  Aharon  Harei,  Haim 
Ramon,  Menahem  Hacohen  and 
others  met  in  an  effort  to  revive  the 
dovish  wing’s  activity. 

The  group  intends  to  urge  a  con¬ 
vening  of  the  party’s  institutions  to 
call  on  the  government  to  withdraw 
from  Lebanon. 


WEDDING  BELLS.  -  Singer  Olivia 
Newton-John,  36,  who  has  sold 
more  than  25  million  records,  on 
Sunday  married  25-year-old  actor 
Matt  I-attjinTi  at  her  ranch  in  Mali¬ 
bu,  on  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  the  first  marriage  for  both. 


Barbie  trial  next  year, 
Serge  Klarsfeld  says 

PARIS  ( AP).  -  The  trial  of  Nazi  war 
criminal  Klaus  Barbie,  commonly 
known  as  "The  Butcher  of  Lyon.” 
will  probably  take  place  in  1985, 
according  to  Serge  Klarsfeld,  the 
French  lawyer  who  represents  the 
families  of  Barbie's  alleged  victims. 

"The  investigating  magistrate  has 
almost  finished  taking  testimony 
from  witnesses  and  he  should  be 
ready  with  the  indictment  by  mid- 
January,"  Klarsfeld  said  yesterday 
at  a  news  conference. 


Jerusalem  car  arson 

The  case  of  a  36-year-old  Jeru¬ 
salem  resident,  remanded  two  weeks 
ago  for  10  days  on  suspicion  of  hiring 
a  youth  from  Ram  all  ah  to  set  fire  to  a 
Jerusalem  doctor's  car,  refers  to  the 
arson  attempt  on  the  car  of  a  60- 
year -old  dentist  from  Rebavia. 

Police  believe  the  motive  for  the 
crime  was  a  frustrated  homosexual 
relationship  with  the  dentist.  The 
case  is  in  no  way  connected  with  an 
earlier  arson  attempt  on  the  car  of  a 
much  younger  doctor  from  East 
Jerusalem. 


SAFED  (Itim).  -  Municipal  workers 
here  returned  to  work  yesterday  af¬ 
ter  the  city  was  given  bank  loans 
earmarked  to  cover  their  delayed 
November  salaries.  The  Joans  have 
Interior  Ministry  authorization. 


The  municipal  strike  was 
launched  last  Sunday  because  there 
had  a  court  order  in  effed 

prohibiting  strike  action  which  could 
“harm  the  city's  residents. "  , 


To  Alice  and  Family 
We  mourn  the  death  of 

JANPEERCE 

A  great  artist,  humanitarian  and  devoted  friend  of  Israel,  and  a 
member  of  the  Artists’  Advisory  Committee  for  many  years 

All  your  friends  in 

The  America-israel  Cultural 

Foundation,  Israel 


THE  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY  OF  JERUSALEM' 

mourns  the  passing  of 

HAROLD  MANSON  In 

Founding  director  of  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  American 

Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Universfty 

and  conveys  fts  oonefotenoes  to  the  family. 

arfKHMSa 


The  sea  has  taken  our  dear 

HELEN  KURUTZ 

before  her  time. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  December 
19,  leaving  at  1.30  p.m.  from  the  funeral  parlour  of  Rambam 
Hospital,  Haifa,  for  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  Carmel  Beach, 
Haifa 

Her  memory  will  be  forever  with  us. 

Husband,  Michael 
Her  mother,  Jess  Weiss 
Rokxa  and  Kurutz  Families 


Our  dear 

OTTO  GUTTMAN 

•  is  no  more. 

wiH  P|a<*  tomorrow.  Wednesday  I 
9, 1 984,  at  2.00  p.m.,  at  the  Old  Rishon  Lezlon  Cer 

Mourners: 

Wife;  Ruth  Gr 
Sons  and  daughter-in-law:  Ariel  a 

Guttmai 
Ruth  a 
_  Guttmai 

Granddaughters  am 
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Retail  business  booms 
as  freeze  hits  midpoint 


Festival  of  Lights  starts  tonight 


Soviet  Jewry  to  be  Hanukka  theme 


Children  at  one  of  Wizo’s  day-care  centres  practise  for  Hanukka 
celebrations  yesterday.  (Israel  Sun) 


Educators  weighing 
excellence  and  equality 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
r  e  . .  _lh  the  90-day  price  freeze  just 
past  its  midpoint,  retailers  through¬ 
put  the  country  are  reporting  lively 
$Ues  in  most  sectors  and  a  surge  in 
sales  of  subsidized  foods. 
j£._As  rumours  of  a  growing  senti¬ 
ment  among  ministers  to  reduce  sub¬ 
sidies  spread,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Sbekem  chain  reported  ah  “avalan¬ 
che"  of  shoppers  sweeping  up  all 
shelved  stocks  of  frozen  poultry, 
eggs  and  other  subsidized  items. 
Similar  reports  came  from  the 
nationwide  Co-op  supermarket 
chain. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Jerusalem 
Merchants  Association  said,  “Yes, 
the  hoarding  has  begun  -  even  of 
scantily  subsidized  items  such  as 
margarine  and  cooking  oil.  It  is  too 
bad  that  people  can't  also  hoard 
highly  subsidized  commodities  like 
bread,  milk  and  cheese. 

"As  for  frozen  poultry,  yes  -  that 
is  being  hoarded.  But  it*  is  hard  to 
imagine  its  subsidy  being  reduced.  If 
the  price  goes  up.  people  will  switch 
4o  imported  beef  and  the  local  poul¬ 
try  farmers  will  put  up  a  fuss  and 
many  of  them  will  go  bankrupt." 

'  He  added  that  sales  of  electrical 
goods  and  large  appliances  are  also 
strong  “because  many  people  fear 
shops  wiU  run  out  of  merchandise 
before  the  price  freeze  ends  on 
■February  I.”  On  the  other  hand, 
clothing  and  shoe  sales  are  “pretty 
'much  normal  now  that  people  have 
-bought  all  they  need  for  winter." 

Jerusalem's  Hamashbir  Lazar- 
chan  department  store  had  more 
shoppers  yesterday  than  usual.  But 
the  manager  was  unsure  whether  to 
ittribute  this  to  the  reported  “shop- 


.  By  YA’ACOV  FRfEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  suspension  of  mer¬ 
chant  sea  captain  Avner  Gilad. 
vbich  was  imposed  by  the  director  of 
he  Shipping  and  Harbours  Author- 
ty.  was  cancelled  by  Seamen's  Court 
’resident  Reuven  Hen.  on  Sunday 
light. 

•  The  60-day  suspension  was  im- 
•osed  last  month  following  an  in- 
jyiry  into  Gilad 's  forcing  a  Tanza- 
aan  stowaway  off  his  ship,  the 
-foran,  and  onto  a  makeshift  raft  off 
ite  coast  of  Mozambique  two  years 


•  By  1LAN  CHAIM 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

£-7he  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social 
Iffairs  and  the  Tel  Aviv  University 
fchool  of  Medicine  are  seeking  offi- 
ial  approval  for  a  master's  degree 
vogramme  in  industrial  medicine  at 
he  school,  the  ministry  announced 
*5terday. 

♦Shlomo  Amir,  a  ministry  official 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
IAIFA.  -  Deputy  mayor  Mosbe 
ivrwh  (Labour)  intends  to  resign  if 
.o  agreement  is  reached  by  the  end 
>f  the  week  over  his  demands  to 
^ontmue  receiving  the  same  pay  and 
"'tinge  benefits  that  he  received  as  a 
■'  rofessor  af  to*  Technion. 
jpvneh,  in  charge  of  Lhe  building 
^mnurtee  of  the  municipality,  told 
"*  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that 
!?  Interior  Ministry  has  been  re- 
eWlD?  his  request  for  more  than  a 
(at.  but  has  still  not  made  a  deci- 
an. 

Meanwhile  he  is  under  pressure 
0m  Attorney-General  Yitzhak 
unir  to  give  up  his  outside  work  as 


ping  spree"  or  to  the  more  than  30 
sales  promotions  underway  in  the 
store  during  December. 

The  store  opened  for  business  af¬ 
ter  the  Sabbath  last  weekend  -  for  a 
special  clothing  sales  event  -  and  will 
open  again  this  Saturday  night  as 
part  of  the  Hanukka  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

“It  was  so  packed  here  last  Satur¬ 
day  night  that  shoppers  had  to  push 
their  way  in  and  out  of  the  store,’*  he 
said.  At  the  chain’s  Dizengoff  Cen¬ 
tre  (Tel  Aviv)  branch,  a  saleslady 
exclaimed,  "Recession?  What  reces¬ 
sion?  People  don’t  even  look  at  price 
tags  any  longer;  they  just  buy  and 
buy!" 

David  Brodet,  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  price  freeze  at  the 
Industry  and  Trade  Ministry,  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday:  “Any 
pickup  in  sales  now  can  only  be  a 
reasonable  reaction  to  the  drop  in 
sales  during  November. 

“What  matters  to  us  is  not 
whether  people  are  buying  more  or 
less,  but  whether  prices  have  stabil¬ 
ized.  On  the  latter  point,  we  believe 
we  have  succeeded  thus  far.  We  have 
also  been  assured  by  the  large  retail¬ 
ing  chains  that  their  special  price- 
reduction  campaigns  will  continue 
through  December.” 

In  Jerusalem,  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Knesset  Finance  Committee 
toured  main  shopping  thoroughfares 
to  get  a  first-hand  look  at  how  price- 
freeze  inspectors  are  enforcing  the 
emergency  regulations  governing 
the  freeze.  A  sub-committee  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  besides  the  almost 
universal  display  of  prices,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  the  body  also  found 
“both  shoppers  and  shopkeepers 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  price 
freeze  is  working.” 


ago.  Gilad  appealed  the  suspension. 

Hen  found  that  authority  director 
Sbabtai  Devy  had  imposed  the  sus¬ 
pension  on  orders  from  his  superiors 
in  the  Transport  Ministry  without 
having  informed  Gilad.  He  also  said 
he  believed  that  Gilad  bad  not  en¬ 
dangered  his  ship  when  taking  it  near 
the  coast  to  put  down  the  stowaway, 
as  had  been  charged. 

The  police  are  investigating 
Gilad’s  handling  of  the  case,  and  he 
will  have  to  face  a  marine  disciplin¬ 
ary  court  when  the  police  complete 
their  investigation. 


who  heads  the  National  Committee 
on  Work  Accident  Prevention  and 
Health  Research,  told  a  seminar  on 
industrial  -  medicine  at  TAU  last 
week  that  25  students  bad  recently 
completed  a  certificate  programme 
in  the  field.  The  course  was  given  at 
the  medical  school’s  Institute  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Medicine  and  sponsored  by 
the  ministry  and  the  Histadrut’s 
Kupat  Holim  Clalit  health  fund. 


3  private  consultant  to  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces. 

Livneh.  a  professor  of  civil  en¬ 
gineering,  said  he  is  not  prepared  to 
forsake  his  private  job  when  the 
question  of  his  pay  conditions  as 
deputy  mayor  is  still  undecided. 

He  said  one  of  the  conditions  be 
set  to  becoming  deputy  mayor  was 
that  he  would  be  on  loan  to  the 
municipality  from  the  Technion, 
thereby  safeguarding  his  wages  and 
benefits. 


LIBRARY.  -  A  reference  library 
containing  S.000  volumes  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public  was  dedicated 
by  the  Bat  Yam  municipality  yester¬ 
day. 


By  LEA  LEVAVI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Computers  may  offer 
a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  between 
equality  and  excellence  in  educa¬ 
tion,  Prof.  James  Coleman  said  in 
the  keynote  speech  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  “Education  for 
the  Nineties"  which  opened  here  on 
Sunday. 

The  American  educator,  who  was 
an  early  proponent  of  busing  school- 
children  to  achieve  greater  integra¬ 
tion  in  schools,  has  been  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  results  in  the 
U.S-  He  quoted  a  study  done  in  12 
countries  which  showed  that  growth 
in  achievement  in  science  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  14  went  hand  in 
hand  with  growth  in  inequality. 

“In  other  words,  most  teaching 
methods  which  increase  excellence  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  equality  of 
opportunity  he  said. 

Computers,  however,  which  give 
each  child  or  small  group  immediate 
feedback  and  a  chance  to  progress  at 
its  own  pace,  offer  a  reason  for 
optimism,  he  said. 

Coleman  is  one  of  about  100  visi¬ 
tors  from  abroad  participating  in  the 
conference,  which  was  organized  by 


A  21-year-old  Jaffa  man  was  sent¬ 
enced  in  the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court 
yesterday  to  seven  years  iii  ‘prison 
and  three  years  suspended  for  raping 
bis’15:  year-dld  'Sisler.  The  court 
found  that  the  crime  was  premedi¬ 
tated  and  committed  with  threats 
and  beating. 

At  the  Haifa  District  Coon,  a  44- 
year-old  father  of  ten,  already  serv¬ 
ing  a  five-year  sentence  for  commit¬ 
ting  indecent  acts  on  his  daughter, 
was  given  a  further  three  years  for 
abusing  two  other  daughters  while 
home  on  leave. 

A  52-year-old  man  from  Khan 
Yunis  was  sentenced  by  the  Tel  Aviv 
Magistrates  Court  to  four  months 
prison  and  a  year  suspended  for 
committing  an  indecent  act  with  a 
five-year-old  girl. 

Also  in  the  Tel  Avjv  Magistrates 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Starting  in  January,  litter  louts  will 
be  treated  like  traffic  offenders  and 
will  be  liable  to  fines,  without  haviag 
to  go  to  court.  Offenders  against 
environmental  laws  will  be  issued 
with  tickets  carrying  fines  of  up  to 
IS20.000  per  offence.  They  will  only 
go  to  court  at  their  request,  or  if  they 
do  not  pay  in  30  days. 

Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
promulgated  the  new  order  yester¬ 
day  in  an  attempt  to  speed  the  judi¬ 
cial  process  for  such  offenders  and 
lighten  the  load  on  the  courts.  The 


THE  VAN  LEER 
JERUSALEM 
'  FOUNDATION 

invites  the  public 

to  two  lectures  by 

Ms.  SUSANNAH 
HESCHEL 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


l.on: 

FEMINIST  CRITIQUE  OF 
RELIGION 

on  Wednesday,  December 
26,  at  8.00  p.m. 

2.  on: 

THE  VARIETIES  OF 
FEMINIST  THEOLOGY 

on  Thursday,  December  27, 
at  8.00  p.m. 

Chairman: 

Professor  ALICE  SH ALV1 
Albert  Einstein  Square 


the  Tel  Aviv  municipality  and  Tel 
Aviv  University  as  part  of  the  city's 
75th  anniversary  celebrations.  Over 
ISO  papers  are  to  be  presented 
during  the  conference,  which  ad¬ 
journs  Wednesday  evening. 

Among  the  many  lecturers  who 
made  specific  recommendations  in 
their  presentations  were  Prof.  Elliot 
Eisner  of  Stanford  University  and 
Prof.  Jim  Gallagher  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Carolina. 

Eisner  wants  to  see  pictures, 
music,  dance  and  other  activities 
used  more  widely  to  reach  students 
whose  aptitudes  are  not  linguistic  or 
numerical.  “Of  course,  all  children 
should  learn  to  read,  write  and  com¬ 
pute,"  he  said,  “but  for  those  chil¬ 
dren  with  whom  we  are  not  succeed¬ 
ing  by  doing  more  of  the  same,  we 
have  very  little  to  lose  and  a  lot  to 
gain  by  trying  alternative  methods.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  there  is 
a  pendulum  swing  between  equality 
and  excellence.  For  10  years,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  late  1960s.  equality  was 
emphasized  in  the  U.S..  and  now. 
because  of  fears  about  German  and 
Japanese  competition  and  for  other 
reasons,  there  is  a  swing  in  favour  of 
excellence. 


Court,  a  man  was  remanded  for  10 
days  oq  suspicion  of  raping  and  sex- 
.ualiy  abusing  his  disabled  wife.  The 
police  said  that- the  man  has  already 
served  a  jail  sentence- for  a  similar 
offence  and  that  he  is  a  constant 
threat  to  his  wife,  who  is  totally 
disabled. 

In  Haifa,  the  local  magistrates 
court  remanded  a  36- year-old  sweet 
shop  owner,  on  suspicion  of  per¬ 
forming  indecent  acts  with  five 
young  girls  from  Kiryar  Motzkin. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  Supreme  Court 
turned  down  an  appeal  by  a  man 
accused  of  performing  indecent  acts 
with  his  daughter  and  wife.  The 
court  upheld  the  four-year  sentence 
passed  by  the  district  court.  The  man 
had  also  beateo  his  daughter,  cut  off 
her  hair  and  stabbed  her  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  (Itira) 


Knesset  Law  Committee  must  still 
approve  it.  The  tickets  will  be  issued 
by  municipal  officials. 

Nissim  said  there  was  a  policy  of 
extending  the  system  of  direct  fines. 
They  have  already  been  introduced 
for  offences  connected  with  tourism 
and  health  services,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  introduce  them  shortly  for  admi¬ 
nistrative  offences. 


Each  poster  banned 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Jerusalem  municipality  has 
denied  MK  Meir  Kahane’s  Kach 
movement  permission  to  place  one 
of  its  posters  on  a  municipal  bill¬ 
board. 

Tlie  poster  is  against  dovish  MK 
Yossi  Sarid  (Citizen's  Rights  Move¬ 
ment).  and  a  municipal  statement 
said  it  hinted  that  Sarid  and  the 
“Saridites”  should  be  dealt  with 
violently.  The  municipality  also  said 
it  would  act  against  Kach  foT  placing 
some  of  the  same  posters  up  in  city 
schools. 

Three  nabbed  in  raid 
on  drag-packed  flat 

A  narcotics  squad  raid  of  an  Jeru¬ 
salem  apartment  on  Sunday  night 
led  to  the  arrest  of  a  46-year-old 
Belgian  woman  and  two  men  on 
suspicion  of  possessing  marijuana 
and  LSD  in  commercial  quantities. 

Acting  on  a  tip  off.  police  re¬ 
portedly  found  100  grams  of  mari¬ 
juana  rolled  into  cigarettes,  200 
grams  of  LSD.  small  quantities  of 
hashish,  four  boxes  of  marijuana 
seeds,  scales  for  weighing  drugs, 
smoking  utensils  and  assorted  pep- 
pills.  (Itim) 


By  H  AIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Hanukka.  the  eight -day  Festival 
of  Lights,  begins  tonight  with  the 
lighting  of  the  first  candle:  the  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  this  year  is  on  the 
straggle  for  freedom  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Events  for  the  holiday,  which 
marks  the  successful  battle  of  the 
Jews  against  their  Seleucid  oppres¬ 
sors  and  the  subsequent  rededica¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  will  begin  at 
noon  today  with  the  lighting  of  a 
Hanukka  torch  by  Deputy-  Premier 


Ethiopian  Jews 
protest  against 
Chief  Rabbinate 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  meeting  of  ciders  of  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  Jewish  community  in  Israel  met 
yesterday  w  ith  the  Ethiopian  Immig¬ 
rants  Association  and  protested 
against  the  derision  of  the  Chief 
Rabbinate  Council  that  Ethiopian 
Jews  must  undergo  a  form  of  conver¬ 
sion. 

After  suffering  as  Jews  during 
2.000  years  of  exile,  said  the  state¬ 
ment,  they  were  being  treated  as 
gentiles  in  their  own  promised  land. 

The  Chief  Rabbinate  has  ruled 
that  Ethiopian  Jews  must  undergo 
ritual  conversion  by  immersion. 

AJC  gives  $100,000 
for  Ethiopian  relief 

The  .American  Jewish  Committee 
said  yesterday  that  it  has  contributed 
SIOO.0OO  for  relief  operations  among 
Jews  and  non-Jews  in  Ethiopia. 

AJC  President  Howard  Fried¬ 
man.  on  a  four-day  visit  to  Israel  said 
that  most  of  the  money  was  donated 
for  the  Joint  Distribution  Commit¬ 
tee  for  relief  work  in  Ethiopia’s 
Gondar  province. ' 

Friedman  met  yesterday  with 
Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  for  a 
discussion  on  Middle  East  issues, 
religious  problems  in  Israel  and  the 
situation  of  Jews  in  Syria  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Voitures  to  make  debut 
on  series  of  stamps 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Ph ila tefic Service 
is  to  issue  a  series  of  four  stamps  in 
February  depicting  local  birds  of 
prey. 

The  lappet-faced  vulture,  the  grif¬ 
fon  vulture,  Boneiii's  eagle  and  the 
sooty  falcon  will  be  featured  on 
stamps  denominated  at  IS100. 
IS200.  IS300  and  IS500. 

Commemorative  sets  will  be  sold 
for  IS  1.650.  The  proceeds  of  this 
issue  are  to  go  toward  sponsoring  the 
International  Philatelic  Exhibition 
scheduled  here  next  May. 


Safer  hitchhiking’ 
stations  for  soldiers 

Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  A  VTV.  -  All  soldiers'  hitchhik¬ 
ing  shelters  will  be  replaced  with 
illuminated  plexiglass  stations  within 
the  next  two  years,  the  Soldiers 
Welfare  Association  reported 
yesterday. 

A  spokesman  for  the  association 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  the  first  10 
stations  will  be  put-up  in  a  few  weeks 
in  areas  with  no  electricity.  These 
stations  will  be  lit  by  solar  energy,  he 
said. 

The  spokesman  said  the  associa¬ 
tion  also  hopes  to  change  some  150 
concrete  stations  to  plexiglas  shel¬ 
ters  this  year  at  the  cost  of  $500,000. 
The  remaining  150  stations  are  to  be 
replaced  nexf  year,  and  there  are 
plans  to  put  up  100  more  stops. 


David  Levy  at  the  tombs  of  the 
Maccabees  at  Modi'in,  near  Bcn- 
Gurion  Airport.  The  torch  will  be 
borne  in  relays  to  New  York. 

The  first  of  the  runners,  who  will 
wear  shirts  bearing  the  slogan,  “Let 
My  People  Go."  will  be  basketball 
star  Doron  Jamchee. 

Tali  Elstein.  a  19-year-old  soldier 
from  the  Galilee  town  of  Shlomi.  will 
cam  the  torch  by  air  to  New  York, 
where  New  York  Mayor  Ed  Koch 
will  use  it  to  light  Hanukka  candles 
on  the  steps  of  City  Hall. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  torch  i*  to  be 


TEL  AVIV  (Itira).  -  Police  here 
believe  that  a  New  Zealand  tourist 
stabbed  to  death  a  month  ago  was 
murdered  by  a  Swedish. tourist  who 
soon  after  returned  to  Sweden. 

In  a  report  handed  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  office  yesterday,  police  investi¬ 
gators  said  they  suspected  that  19- 
year-old  John  Charles  Nicholson, 
whose  body  was  found  near  the 
Yarkon  River,  was  killed  by  a  Swed¬ 
ish  man  aged  20  who  is  now  facing 


TEL  AVIV'.  -  High  school  reachers 
employed  by  the  local  authorities 
should  become  state  employees,  a 
committee  set  up  by  the  Education 
Ministry  has  recommended. 

The  committee  of  representatives 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
Union  of  Local  Authorities,  the 
Secondary  School  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Finance  Ministry  was 
formed  in  the  wake  of  a  case  brought 
to  the  High  Court  last  month  by  two 
teachers  who  demanded  that  the 
government  and  local  authorities 
show  cause  why  the  teachers  should 
not  receive  their  salaries  on  lime. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Teachers 
union  said  yesterday  that  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Minister  would  bring  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendarion'before  the 
cabinet.  Until  the  stare  decides  it  will 
pay  high  school  teachers  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  local  authorities,  an  ad 


carried  to  the  Knesset  and  from 
there  to  Beit  Hanassi.  the  presiden¬ 
tial  residence,  where  President 
Chaim  Herzog  will  light  the  candles. 
Hotels  throughout  the  country  will 
have  public  candle-lighting  festivi¬ 
ties. 

In  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem, 
residents  of  the  Jewish  Quarter  are 
to  bring  their  hanukkiyot  (candel¬ 
abra)  to  the  Cardo.  where  a  candle- 
lighting  ceremony  is  to  be  held. 
Concerts  and  exhibitions  of  the  work 
of  Old  City  artists  will  be  held  during 

the  week  of  Hanukka. 


charges  of  armed  robbery  in  his 
home  country. 

Israel  and  Sweden  have  no  ex¬ 
tradition  treaty. .... 

Police  said  they  believed  robbery 
was  the  motive  for  the  crime".  The 
suspect,  who  had  worked  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  at  a  moshav.  was  known  to  have 
accumulated  debts.  Yet  several  days 
after  the  murder,  he  was  able  to  buy 
an  air  ticket  and  leave  for  Sweden. 


hoc  committee  of  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Union  of  Local  Authorities 
representatives  has  been  formed  to 
deal  wirh  problems  arising  when  loc¬ 
al  authorities'  financial  difficulties 
prevent  them  from  paying  teachers 
on  time. 

The  SSTA  demands  that  all 
teachers  get  their  pay  by  the  fifth  of 
each  month.  The  idea  of  high  school 
teachers  becoming  stare  employees 
appeals  to  the  union  because 
elementary  school  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Education  Ministry 
receive  their  salaries  on  the  first  of 
each  month. 


STUDY  DAY.  -  A  study  day  on 
Rumanian  Jewry  is  to  be  held  next 
Tuesday  at  the  Beth  Ha  refuse  th  Di¬ 
aspora  Museum  in  Tel  Aviv,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Anita  Sha- 
pira.  The  main  topic  of  discussion  is 
to  be  illegal  immigration  from 
Rumania  during  the  Holocaust. 


Brighten  up  their  lives 
this  Hanukka 


The  kineffing  spirit  of  Hanukka  for  Israel’s  underprivileged 
crifefoen  needs  your  donations  to  the  Jerusalem  Post  Toy  Fund. 

Tnere  are  1 5,000  youngsters  in  government  institutions  and 
fester  homes.  A  Happy  Hanukka  for  them  depends  on  your 

contributions. 

PLEASE  -  GIVE  GENEROUSLY. 

And  “Let  us  care  for  our  little  ones. " 

Contributions  may  b5  brought  to  any  offio?  of  The 
't®usatem  Posl: 

JERUSALEM;  The  Jerusalem  Post  Building,  Ftomema 
CTOtistrial  Zone:  TEL  AVIV:  1 1  Cartebach  St;  HAIFA: 

16  NbfldBU  St.  Hadar  Haramwl  Or  sfinri  rfiranHv  bv  mail 
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THE  TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM 

Invites  the  public 

to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 


YULLA — PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKS 

Today,  Tuesday,  December  18, 1984  at  7.00  p.m. 
in  the  presence  of  the  artist. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  by 


modern  primitives 


ByOto  Bihalji-Merin 


The  first  comprehensive  history  and  critical  survey  of  the  naive  art  of 
modem  limes,  this  is  a  book  full  of  mysterious,  enchanting  people  and 
strange,  exotic  objects  of  haunting  beauty.  Modem  Primitives  traces  in 
words  and  pictures  the  development  of  this  art  style,  from  the  intriguing 
paintings  of  Henri  Rousseau  to  the  originality  of  Grandma  Moses  and  the 
wonderful  simplicity  of  hundreds  of  unknowns.  Published  by Thames  and 
Hudson.  London;  304  pages  including  389  illustrations  (204  colour  plates}. 
PRICE:  IS  7915. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  JERUSALEM  POST  READERS  - 
VAUD  UNTIL  DECEMBER  3L 


To:  BOOKS.  The  Jerusalem  Post,  POB  8 1 ,  Jerusalem  91 000. 

Please  send  me  MODERN  PRIMITIVES.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  IS  791 5. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS - 


Suspension  lifted  in  stowaway  case 


$d  to  approve  industrial  medicine  programme 


iaifa  deputy  mayor  insists  on  professorial  pay 


Seven  years  jail  for  raping  sister 


Tickets  to  be  issued  for  litter  offences 


‘Jews  suffer  constant  KGB  harassment’ 

heralded  the  arrival  of  the  KGB. 

She  reported  on  recent  threats  by  the  KGB  against 
Sara  Farkin.  a  Hebrew  teacher  who’was  told  that  if  she 
continued  teaching,  her  1 6-year-old  son  would  he  in¬ 
volved  in  a  traffic  accident  or  sent  to  an  especially 
dangerous  army  unit.  She  said  10  Jews  had  been  arrested 
in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Utevskayj  thanked  Israeli  and  others  in  the  West  for 
the  packages  of  kosher  food  and  the  moral  support  she 
had  received  when  in  Russia. 

Tsur  expressed  concern  over  Yuli  Edelstein.  a  young 
Moscow  Jew  due  to  stand  trial  tomorrow  on  a  narcotics 
charge  after  reportedly  being  framed. 

Tsur  said  Israel  would  do  all  it  could,  including  seeking 
help  from  international  bodies,  to  press  for  his  release. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Eugenie  Utevskayj.  one  of  the  few  Russian  Jewish 
activists  permitted  to  come  on  aliya  in  recent  weeks, 
yesterday  told  Absorption  Minister  Ya'acov  T?.ur  that 
"the  Jews  she  left  behind  fear  they  will  be  the  KGB’s  "next 
victims.” 

Utevskayn.  who  arrived  here  with  her  husband  and 
young  son.  was  a  refusenik  for  four  years,  during  the  last 
three  of  which  she  was  a  newly  observant  Jew.  The 
informal  spokesman  of  refuseniks  in  Leningrad,  was 
surprised  by  the  Russian  authorities  sudden  decision  to 
grant  her  an  exit  visa. 

Utevskayj  said  that  many  Jewish  activists  had  become 
very  jumpy,  wondering  whether  even  traffic  noises 
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President  Chaim  Herzog  and  His  tad rut  Secretary-General  Yisrael 
Kessar  chat  with  ORT  pupils  yesterday  at  the  Va’ad  Ha'poel  in  Tei 
Aviv.  (Israel  Sun) 

Swede  suspected  in  killing  of  tourist 


Committee  wants  teachers  made  state  employees 

By  LEA  LEVAVI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


UK,  Soviets  ‘can  do  business  together’ 
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LONDON  (AP).  -  High-ranking 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
called  yesterday  for  the  superpowers 
to  discuss  banning  space  weapons 
while  British  Prime  Minister  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher  declared  that  she  and 
the  Kremlin  official  “can  do  business 
together." 

“We  have  two  great  interests  in 
common,"  Thatcher  told  the  BBC  in 
an  interview.  “We  should  both  do 
everything  to  see  that  war  never 
starts  again,  and  therefore  we  go  into 
the  disarmament  talks  determined  to 
make  them  succeed." 

The  interview  was  broadcast  after 
the  official  news  agency  Tass  had 
distributed  a  statement' from  Gor¬ 
bachev  that  said  his  talks  with  the 
British  leader  on  Sunday  had  been 
“frank"  and  that  he  had  emphasized 
his  concern  about  space  weapons 
during  the  discussions. 

“I  would  like  to  stress  that  during 
the  meeting  we  stated  the  position  of 


the  Soviet  Union  on  such  questions 
as  the  prevention  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  and  restraining  the 
arms  race Gorbachev  said. 

“In  this  connection  we  empha¬ 
sized  the  significance  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  talks  with  the  U.S.  on  the 
whole  complex  of  space  and  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  prevention  of  mili¬ 
tarization  of  outer  space." 

Gorbachev's  repeated  mention  of 
the  space  weapons  issue  indicated 
this  is  the  Kremlin’s  main  concern  at 
talks  between  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
in  Geneva  on  January  7-8. 

In  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Commun¬ 
ist  Party  daily  Pravda  said  the  talks 
had  revealed  “an  increase  in  realistic 
tendencies"  in  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  headed  by  Thatcher,  who  once 
earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  “Iron 
Lady"  for  her  anti-Soviet  stance. 

Gorbachev’s  peacable  tone  and 


his  smiling  public  appearance  were 
well  received  by  the  British  media 
yesterday.  Most  newspapers  gave 
front-page  reports  of  the  friendly 
meeting  at  Chequers,  the  prime 
minister's  official  country  residence. 

“There's  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  better 
relations  with  the  West."  opposition 
Labour  foreign  affairs  spokesman 
Denis  Healey  said  in  an  interview 
with  the  BBC.  adding  that  Gor¬ 
bachev  represents  “a  new  style  of 
Soviet  leader." 

British  sources  said  after  Sunday’s 
meeting  that  both  sides  wanted  to 
curb  the  arms  race  and  stop  it 
reaching  space.  Both  Gorbachev 
and  Tha'icher  realized  “that  what  the 
other  wants  is  security  at  a  much 
lower  level  of  armaments."  a  source 
said.  The  source  added  that  the 
Soviets  “quite  dearly  were  as  con¬ 
cerned  as  we  are  to  prevent  an  arms 
race  in  space." 


Greek-owned  cargo  ship  hit  in  Gulf  attack 


MANAMA,  Bahrain  (AP).  -  Iraq 
announced  yesterday  that  its  war¬ 
planes  had  raided  a  naval  target,  as 
shipping  and  marine  salvage  sources 
in  the  Gulf  reported  that  the  Greek- 
owned  bulk  carrier  Aegis  Cosmic 
was  bombed  south  of  the  Iraq-Iran 
war  zone. 

They  said  the  vessel  was  bit  at  a 
point  about  116  kilometres  north  of 
Bahrain. 

The  captain  of  the  ship,  they  said. 


radioed  a  distress  signal  saying  “we 
have  been  bombed."  But  he  re¬ 
quired  no  immediate  assistance. 

The  same  sources  said  the  Aegis 
Cosmic  was  bombed  as  it  was  sailing 
with  a  cargo  of  cement  and  fertilizer. 

The  Aegis  Cosmic  was  attacked 
about  16  kms.  away  from  the  Nine- 
mi  a.  the  Greek  supertanker  disabled 
by  Exocet  missiles  fired  by  Iraqi 
warplanes  last  Saturday. 

The  Ninemia  was  bombed  for  a 


second  time  on  Sunday,  also  by  the 
Iraqis,  according  to  shipping  execu¬ 
tives  here. 

One  salvage  company  executive 
said  it  was  difficult  at  this  stage  to  say 
whether  the  raid  on  the  Aegis  Cos¬ 
mic  had  been  carried  out  by  the 
Iraqis  or  by  their  Gulf  War  foe,  Iran. 

Iraq  has  lately  been  raiding  com¬ 
mercial  ships  beyond  the  periphery 
of  the  war  zone  around  Iran's  Kharg 
Island  oil  terminal. 


Bhopal  refugees  waiting  for  all-clear  signal 


BHOPAL  (Reuter).  -  More  than 
half  of  the  lethal  gas  which  killed 
some  2,500  people  in  Bhopal  has 
been  neutralized,  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  remain  refugees  outside 
the  central  Indian  city. 

Aijnn  Singh,  chief  minister  of 
Madhya  Pradesh  state,  told  repor¬ 
ters  yesterday  that  eight  of  the  15 
tons  of  methyl  isocyanate  (MIC) 
stored  in  the  Union  Carbide  factory 
in  the  city  had  been  converted  into 
pesticide  since  Sunday. 

“If  neutralization  continues  at  the 

3,000  evacuated  after  gas 

LIMA  (Reuter).  -  A  poisonous  gas 
leak  from  a  pipeline  caused  panic 
and  forced  evacuation  of  3,000  resi¬ 
dents  from  a  shantytown  district  of 
Lima  at  the  weekend  but  caused  no 
casualties,  police  said  yesterday. 

Police  said  the  24-hour  evacuation 
was  ordered  after  tetraethyl  lead 
gas,  used  as  an  additive  agent  in 
petrol,  began  seeping  from  a  pipe  on 


same  rate,  the  operation  should  be 
completed  in  another  two  days"  he 
said. 

Srinivasan  Varadarajan,  head  of  a 
team  of  U.S.  and  Indian  scientists 
processing  the  gas,  said  the  pesticide 
produced  through  conversion  was 
free  of  MIC,  which  leaked  from  a 
storage  tank  at  the  factory  on  De¬ 
cember  3  and  caused  the  disaster. 

Some  refugees,  among  them  nearly 
250,000  of  the  city's  700,000  people 
who  fled  before  the  conversion  pro¬ 
cess  started  said  they  would  not 

i  leak  in  Lima 

Saturday  night  in  the  populous  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Lima  port  of  Callao. 

"There  was  panic  at  first  because 
people  remembered  the  (Bhopal) 
tragedy  in  India,"  one  police  officer 
said. 

Repair  crews  plugged  the  leak  and 
residents  returned  home  Sunday 
night,  police  said. 
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8.15  School  Broadcast  15.00  Everyman's 
Unlmsity:  Classical  Greece:  Health  -  the 
Choice  is  Your  Hands:  Viewpoint  16.00 
Rainbow  -  Hanukka  16.20  Legend  16.30 
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HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at. 
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20.10  What  a  Piece  -TV  game 
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21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21  JO  Second  Look  -  news  commentary 

and  background 
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ish  drama  based  oa  the  book  by  Elizabeth 
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Ursula  Howells  and  Elizabeth  Garvie.fart 
5:  Jamaica 

23.00  Blood  Money  -  Part  S  of  a  6-pan 
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23.30  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial); 
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Arabic  20J0  Tom  Dick  and  Harriet  2 1  10 
Tenko  22-00  News  in  English  22.15  The 

yeDow  Rose 
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Yoke  of  Mask 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Banns:  Memories  of  a  Dream:  Albe- 
mr.  Feast  in  Granada 

7.30  Vivaldi:  Concerto  Grosso:  Boyce: 
Overture;  Haydn:  CeDo  Concerto  (Ros¬ 
tropovich):  Beethoven:  Consecration  of 
the  House,  overture:  Brahms:  Four  Se¬ 
rious  Songs  (Kathleen  Perrier  J:  Mendels¬ 
sohn:  Album  b  lac  tic  r ,  Op.  117  (Baren¬ 
boim):  Schubert:  2  Songs 

9.30  Saint-Saens:  Cavatina  for  Trombone 
(Benny  Shubin):  Debussy:  Images;  Dvor¬ 
ak:  Cello  Concerto:  Tchaikovsky:  Suite 
No.3:  Sibehts:  Symphonic  POeme:  YerdS- 
na  Shlonsky:  Hodava,  cantata 

V2.Q9  Auchan:  La  Mascotte;  Blomdahl: 
Sysiphas;  Puccini:  Excerpts  from  Turandot 
14.06  John  Cage:  Concerto  for  Piano.  Ana 
for  Voice  (Zmira  Lutzky.  Emily  Bcrend- 
son.  Ariel  Ensemble):  Saiat-Saens:  Cello 
Sonata.  Op. 32  (Radii  AkJokscu.  £fcn- 
yamm  Oren):  Schoenberg:  Trio.  Op. 45 
15.00  Little  Cbncert 

15.30  Youth  Programme 

16.00 Yazoo  Windmueller.  baritone:  Klaus 
Braon.  piano  -  Spanish  composers; 
Brahms:  Mage  Hone  Romances;  Scfau- 
maas:  Didnerliebe 
18.00  From  the  Record  Library 
19.05  First  Light  of  Hatmkka 

19.10  BixxaJdi:  Variations  on  Caraaval  in 
Venice:  Beethoven:  7  Variations  on  a 
Theme  from  Magic  Flute;  Giuliani:  Con¬ 
cert  Variations  for  2  Guitars;  Paganini: 
Introduction  and  Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Paesielte; Tchaikovsky.  Roccoeo Varia¬ 
tions;  Glinka:  Mozart  Variations  for  Harp: 
Gershwin:  Variations  on  I  Got  Rhythm 
20  JO  The  Israel  Phflhannonic  Orchestra, 
Raymond  Leppard  conducting:  with  Ale¬ 
xis Weasenberg.  piano;  Sheila  Armstrong, 
soprano:  David  Britton,  tenor  -  Purcell: 
Cabaret:  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
23.00  Nighl  Music 

First  ProfrunM 

6.Q3  Programmes  for  Oiim 

7 JO  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 
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9  JO  Encounter  -  Hve  family  magazine 
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18.06  l  ighti  ng  of  the  Third  Hanukka  l  ight 

IS.  15  Afternoon  Classics 

19.65  Talmud  Lesson 

19  JO  Programmes  for  Olini 

22.06  Anthology  for  Hamikka 

23.05  Hanukka  songs 
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7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 
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9.05  House  Call  -  with  Anal  Davidov 
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13.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  mode 
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17. 10  Economics  Magazine 

18.06  Lighting  of  the  Fust  Hanukka  Light 
18-15  Health  and  Medicine  Magazine 
19.05  Today  -  raefio  wwsredl 

19.30  New  World  -  environment  magazine 
20.05  Cantorial  Requests 

22.05  Folk  songs 

3.05  The  Jewish  National  Movement  in 
the  USSR 
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8.05  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  -  with  Rafi  Rcshef 

1 1 .05  Israeli  Winter-  with  Eh  Yisracii 

12.05  Regards  -  to  ami  from  soldiers 

serving  in  Lebanon 
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15-05  Time  Our 
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23.05  Classical  Favourite 

00.05  Night  Birds— songs, 


return  home  immediately. 

Anwar  Shah,  who  owns  a  farm  at 
Mundideep,  35  kilometres  from 
Bhopal,  said  30  people  had  taken 
shelter  in  a  building  on  his  land. 

At  least  6,000  refugees,  including 
large  numbers  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  had  sought  shelter  in  the  town. 

Thousands  more  went  farther 
south  to  stay  with  relatives,  while 
others  left  Bhopal  in  the  daytime  and 
returned  in  the  evening  after  the 
neutralization  process  was  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  day. 

A  helicopter  doused  the  plant 
with  water  to  prevent  a  new  leak  as 
top  scientists  monitored  the  conver¬ 
sion  process  and  paramilitary  troops 
and  police  guarded  the  plant. 

VISITOR.  -  East  German  President 
Erich  Honecker  arrived  in  Algiers 
yesterday  for  a  three-day  official 
visit  and  political  talks  with  Algerian 
President  Chadli  Benjedid,  the 
Algerian  news  agency  APS  re¬ 
ported. 
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brad  Mascara.  Opening  Exhfldtiaas:  Vanished 
World:  Roman  Vhhmac.  photograph*  (18.12 
at  7  JO).  Pemosent  Exhibition  of  Miniature 
Rooms  ( 18.12).  CwrtpnngEshiMdbnK  Sabo 
Gat,  landscape  paintings.  Soaps,  greeting 
rank  and  theatre  sets.  The  Anrand  Hammer 
Collection.  16fh-2Qth  cent  masterpieces.  Meet 
the  Israeli  Artist  One.  5  JO-7;  Wed.  KUO-12. 
Artists  present  in  gaikiy).  Mosbc  Kupfcnnan. 
Paintings.  Works  on  Paper,  (until  27-12). 
Permanent  collection  of  Jodaka,  Art  ami 
Archaeology.  RndafeHtr  Masons:  Egypt  - 
the  other  vde  of  (he  Rrier  -  fanerarr  objects. 


Washington  lifts  objection 
to  Poland  joining  IMF 


Jan  Peerce 
dies  at  80 

NEW  YORK.  (Reuter).  -  Jan 
Peerce.  one  of  America's  greatest 
opera  singers,  has  died  at  age  80,  a 
hospital  spokesman  said  on  Sunday 
night. 

i  Peerce,  bom  Jacob  Pincus  Perel- 
muth.  in  New  York’s  Lower  East 
Side,  died  at  the  Jewish  Home  and 
Hospital  for  the  Aged  on  Saturday 
after  spending  nearly  two  years  in  a 
coma  following  a  bout  of  pneumo¬ 
nia. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  adds: 

Peerce  performed  on  numerous 
occasions  in  Israel,  making  his  23rd 
visit  to  the  country  in  1980. 

Though  he  had  received  many 
awards  and  honorary  doctorates,  be 
said  in  an  interview  in  The  Post  that 
he  was  very  moved  wtien  the  Heb¬ 
rew  University  of  Jerusalem  decided 
to  give  him  their  Scopus  Award  for 
his  contribution  to  Israel,  Jewish  life 
and  music.  “I  couldn't  understand 
why  they  would  pay  me  tribute  for 
being  proud  and  part  of  my  own 
people,"  he  said. 

Peerce  sang  with  all  the  great 
hazanim,  but  though  he  loved  canto¬ 
rial  music,  his  real  love  was  opera. 
He  performed  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  for  28  years. 

His  career  started  in  the  early 
1930s  when  be  left  his  studies  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  to 
become  a  dance-band  violinist  and 
obtained  a  long-term  engagement  as 
a  singer  at  Radio  City  Music  Halt 
He  changed  his  name  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  “my  career  would  go 
foster  if  I  had  a  more  euphonius 
name.” 

Peerce  continued  to  give  concert 
performances  until  be  was  78. 


LINKS.  -  The  Swiss  government 
said  yesterday  in  Berne  that  it  had 
agreed  to  represent  Yugoslavia’s  in¬ 
terests  in  Morocco  following  the 
breakdown  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 
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WASHINGTON  (AP).  -  The  State 
Department  yesterday  announced  it 
is  officially  easing  its  objection  to 
Poland’s  membership  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  for  the  first 
time  since  imposing  the  sanction 
after  martial  law  was  declared  three 
years  ago. 

Alan  Romberg,  the  department's 
deputy  spokesman,  toid  reporters 
that  President  Ronald  Reagan’s 
administration  had  informed  Poland 
it  was  willing-  to  consider  Polish 
membership  in  foe  IMF. 

He  said  the  administration  had 
concluded  that  Poland  had  carried 
out  its  commitment  for  a  general 
amnesty  for  Solidarity  members  and 
other  persons  taken  into  custody 
after  foe  crackdown. 

Romberg  said  foe  disturbances' 
that  occurred  Sunday  when  Polish 
authorities  used  force  to  prevent 
former  Solidarity  leader  Lech  Wale¬ 
sa  from  laying  a  wreath  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  honouring  slain  workers  was 
not  a  factor  in  the  decision  on  foe 
IMF. 

Poland  is  eager  to  rejoin  foe  147- 


member  IMF  because  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  receiving  large  international 
loans  to  help  pay  off  its  foreign 
debts.  Most  of  the  money  for  IMF 
loans  comes  from  western  industrial 
nations,  particularly  the  U.S.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  belong  to  foe 
IMF. 

The  Reagan  administration  in  also 
expecred  ro  announce  this  week  that 
it  will  end  U.S.  membership  in  Un- 
esco  to  protest  against  what  it  con¬ 
siders  foe  international  agency's 
anti-Western  bias  and  bureaucratic 
mismanagement. 

The  White  House  source  said 
there  is  no  doubt  among  Reagan’s 
advisers  that  he  will  order  the  pull¬ 
out  from  the  UN  Educational ,  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization.  The 
U.S.  threatened  to  take  foe  step  a 
year  ago  if  Unesco  failed  to  make  a 
number  of  demanded  reforms.  Bri¬ 
tain  has  given  similar  notice. 

The  U.S.  claims  Unesco  seizes 
every  opportunity  to  criticize  it  and 
other  Western  nations  that  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  organization's 
mouey. 


Former  West  German  banker  arrested 


FRANKFURT  (Reuter).  -  West 
German  authorities  have  arrested 
the  former  chief  of  a  leading  private 
bank  which  was  rescued  from  foe 
point  of  collapse  last  year,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Frankfurt  prosecutor's 
office  said  yesterday.  ~ 

Reinhard  Rochus  said  Ferdinand 
von  Galen,  formerly  chief  of 
Schroeder.  Muenchmeyer,  Hengst 
(SMH),  was  taken  into  custody  on 
Sunday  along  with  two  former  part¬ 
ners  at  foe  bank,  Hans  Lam  pert  and 
Wolfgang  Stiyj. 

They  were  to  be  questioned  about 
SMH  activities  and  business  affairs 


mainly  involving  foe  now  bankrupt 
building  equipment  firm  IBH.  In- 
vetigations  into  all  three  date  back  to 
SMf-Ts  near  collapse  and  rescue  in 
November  1983. 

The  collapse  of  SMH,  which  sent 
shock  waves  through  foe  West  Ger¬ 
man  banking  system,  was  foe  biggest 
banking  crisis  here  since  foe  closure 
of  Bankhaus  I.D.  Heistatt  in  1974. 

Von  Galen  was  senior  partner  and 
president  of  the  Frankfurt  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  but  resigned  foe  latter  post 
shortly  after  SMH’s  rescue  by  a 
consortium  of  German  banks. 


Redskins  provide 
St  Louis  blues 

NEW  YORK  ( AP).  -  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Redskins  wil  take  a  one-week 

vacation,  foe  Pittsburgh  Steelers  and 

Los  Angeles  Rams  will  play  in  the 
National  Football  League  playoffs 
and  the  New  York  Giants  will  be 
rooting  for  the  Miami  Dolphins 
tonight.  With  the  Dallas  Cowboys  at 
Miami,  one  playoff  berth  and  several 
matchups  are  on  the  line  in  the 
regular  season  finale. 

On  Sunday,  the  Redskins,  already- 
assured  of  post-season  action,  clin¬ 
ched  foe  NFC  East.  They  eliminated 
St.  Louis  by  edging  the  Cardinals 
29-27.  That  gave  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams  a  playoff  berth.  “I  hurt  so  bad 
I  can't  cry,”  said  St.  Louis  fullback 
Ottis  Anderson,  who  caught  12  pas¬ 
ses  for  124  yards  and  rushed  12 
times  for  24.  “I  think  this  game  just 

wasn’t  meant  to  be." 

Washington's  victory  mbo  k*p»  the  Grams  jo 
the  a  Miami  victor)  over  Dallas  would 

!  pot  the  Giants  In  the  playoff  and  etiminaie  ibe 
Cowboys.  Bid  if  Dallas  win.  the  cowboys  pain 
the  wild-card  berth. 

The  Strcin  captured  the  AFC  Central  by 
downing  (be  Los  Angeles  Raiders  13-7  hi  a  game 
they  had  to  win.  and  it  cost  the  Raiders  the 
bome-Sdd  advantage  in  the  AFC  triW-card 
gm.  The  Cincinnati  Bcngj&te  crusted  thf 
Rnffid/i  BjBs  52-21  and  coaid  bare  woo  the 
division  tide  with  a  Pittsborgh  loss. 

In  other  weekend  games  ft  whs  New  England 
16,  ImfiampoBs  10;  Green  Bar  38.  Minnesota 
14;  Cleveland  27.  Hosston  2th  Tampa  Bat  41. 
the  New  York  Jets  21;  Chicago  30.  Detroit  15; 
Kansas  City  42,  San  Diego  21:  Atlanta  2n. 
Philadelphia  10;  San  Frandsco  19.  La  Rams  16; 
New  Orleans  10  NY  Grants  3;  Denver  31,  Seattle 
14. 

Like  the  Giants*  fortunes,  next  week's  wild¬ 
card  playoff  games  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
the  MhmUhlln  confrontation.  If  Miami  win 
the  Raiders  wtD  travel  to  Seattle  on  Saturday 
and  the  Giants  wffl  meet  the  Rams  in  Lus 
Angeles  on  Sunday.  Bat  if  the  Cowboys  *'“• 
both  games  wHI  be  held  on  Sunday,  with  the 
i  Bim«  playing  at  Dellas  and  the  Raiders  at 
Seattle. 


“Bulgaria  malms  fakp  Johnnie  Walker’,  Connors  apologizes 


LONDON  ( AP).  -  Communist  Bul¬ 
garia  was  yesterday  accused  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fake  scotch  whisky. 

Britain's  big  business  organiza¬ 
tion.  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry,  said  that  Bulgarian  author¬ 
ities  had  failed  to  act  against  manu¬ 
facturers  of  counterfeit  Johnnie  Wal¬ 
ker  scotch  after  a  shipment  of 22,500 
cases  of  the  bogus  liquor  was  seized 
by  customs  men  earner  this  year  at 
the  Italian  port  of  Ancona. 

The  CBI  said  transport  documents 
showed  dial  the  goods  were  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  Bulgarian  capital 
of  Sofia  by  Despred,  the  country's 
state  forwarding  company. 

The  bottlers  _  had  fake  Johnnie 


Walker  labels  that  lacked  the  words 
“Produce  of  Scotland,"  but  every¬ 
thing  else  -  bottles,  caps  and  card¬ 
board  cases  -  closely  resembled  the 
real  thing,  a  CBI  spokesman  said. 

Distillers  Co. ,  which  makes  John¬ 
nie  Walker,  said  the  smell  and  colour 
of  the  Bulgarian  product  resemble 
scotch,  butit  is  a  mixture  of  chemical 
alcohol  and  a  whisky  base. 

'  The  CBI  said  it  had  asked  Bulgar¬ 
ia’s  London  embassy  to  request  that 
remaining  stocks  be  impounded  and 
the  embassy  had  promised  an  inves¬ 
tigation - 

“So  far  they  have  given  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  having  pursued  any  of  these 
steps,"  the  CBI  said. 


fY^th  and  Swiss  Irackere  blodF^  • - 

ANNEMASSE,  I*rance  <AP).  -  "  morning  saitf 

French  and  Swiss  truckers  blocked  French  truckers  had  blocked  all  the 


many  frontier  crossing  points  into 
Switzerland  yesterday  in  a  one-day 
protest  against  a  Swiss  plan  to  im¬ 
pose  new  taxes  on  Swiss  and  foreign 
trucks  and  buses  early  next  year. 

The  tax  on  vehicles  of  3.5  tons  and 
over  mil  rise  to  as  much  as  3,000 
Swiss  francs  a  year  at  foe  top  rate, 
officials  said. 


French  truckers  had  blocked  all  foe 
frontier  roads  in  the  Haute  Savoie 
region  near  Geneva,  stopping  all 
trucks  heading  for  Switzerland.  Pri¬ 
vate  cars  were  allowed  through. 

On  the  Swiss  side,  truckers 
brought  out  by  foe  Swiss  Transpor¬ 
ters  Association  and  foe  Internation¬ 
al  Union  of  Truck  Drivers  carried 
out  a  similar  plan . 


CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 

at  the  Redeemer  Church,  Old  City 
ELISABETH  ROLOFF — ORGAN 
and 

THE  DAVID  TRIO: 

Cilia  Grossmeyer — Soprano 
Shlomo  Tidhar — Recorder 
Yehuda  Shryer-  Guitar 
Thursday,  Dec.  20, 1984  at  830  pan. 


Evening;  In  Memory  of  GEORGE  OSTROVSKY 
Totrfgft  December  18, 1984  M  930  pju.*ttbe  Jerasatap  qnemHieqne. 
Almonds  and  Robins  (UK.  1983),  an  anthology  of  Yiddish  films,  narrator, 
Otson  Wefles.  will  be  introduced  by  the  director  Russ  KareL 
The  pubfle  b  Invited. 


4.40,  7 JO,  9.45;  Gben  5:  Splash  11.%.  4.40, 
7.20. 9.45:  Ctormi  Ones  Grey  Dawn:  Cinema 
Tww  Blucsr  Brothers  4  JO,  7.  9  JO;  Dekd: 
Trouble  in  Paradise  7.30.  9  JO  ;  Drive-in: 
Maria's  Lovers  7.15,  9-30;  Tozzan  Escapes 
5.30;  Sex  film,  midnight;  Esther:  Electric 
Dreams;  Gat:  Carmen  3  JO.  6.30.  9  JO;  Gor¬ 
don;  1984  at  4.45. 7  JO.  9.35;  Hod:  Top  Secret; 
Lev  L-  Beyond  the  Walls  1.45.4.45. 7.15. 9 JO; 
Lev  EL-  Dttfy  Free  Marriage  1.45, 5. 7  JO.  9.40; 
Umar:  Harry  and  Son;  Maxfaiu  Zigzag  Story; 
Mocrabi:  Ghost  Busrcrs;  Orij:  The  Bounty 
4  JO.  7. 9.30:  Paris:  Atalia  12. 2, 4, 7  JO.  9  JO; 
'Pleert  Lassiter;  arahafr  Broadway  Damiy  Rose 
4 JO.  7.15.  SJO;  Straflo:  Karate  Kid;  Tamms 
Damon  7.15.  9.30;  Tcfadefc  The  Herd;  Td 
Aviv:  Missing;  in  Action  4  JO,  7.9  JO;  Tel  Aviv 
Mnaentn:  Los  Santos  Inocentes  4 JO.  7 JO, 
930;  Ttafon:  Paris.  Texas  4.  6.45.  9  JO;  Beth 
Hatefoteoth:  Rabbi  Abraham  in  the  MU  West 
8 JO 


HAIFA4.&4S.9 

Amphitheatre:  Conan  the  Destroyer;  Armen: 
Ghost  Busters;  Afamon:  Lassiter,  Belt  Abba 
Kboashj:  Zigzag  Story  .Mon..  Wed.  7, 9;  Sun* 
Tue..  Thur.  9  only;  dun:  Beyond  the  Walls; 

Tkho  Hobs*,  works  by  Anna  Tiebo.  Hanukka 
lamps,  library  and  garden  eafe. 

Visiting  Boom  Main  Museum  4-10.  At  3: 
Spedal  guided  (our  of  Shrine  of  the  Book.  4.15: 
Children's  Conceit,  the  Phffitarmoinc  Brass 
Trio.  4.15:  Senior  Citizens  Theatre  in 
.Archaeology  galleries  (reservations  02- 
698213).  4  JO:  Grided  tour  in  English.  6  and 
8 30:  Film.  “Gregory's  Girl". 

CONDUCTED  TOCJRS 
HADA5SAH  -  Guided  tour  of  all  instailatioas 
*  Hmnfy  tours  at  Kiiyat  Htdaosah  and  Hadtt- 
sah  ML  Scopus.  *  Information,  reservations, 
02-416333, 02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY: 

L  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  sum.  from- 
Administration  BinkEog.  Gnat  Ram  Campus.  - 
Bases  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopes  toms  11  lbl.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Build* 
mg.  Bases9tRid28 to  last  stop.  Further  details: 
TeL  02482819. 

AMT!  WOMEN  fforaaly  American  Mbractt 
Women).  Free  Morning  Toon  -  8  ABatiai 
Street,  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-699222. 


Moriah:  Atalia  5.  7,  9;  Chinatown,  Thur. 
midnight;  Orate  Woman  in  Red;  Orty:  The 
Dresser  6.45.  9;  Peer.  Karate  Kid;  Ron:  Mis- 
sine  in  Action;  Shariti  1984  at7,9. 15; The  King 
and  Mr.  Bird  5. 


RAMATGAN 

Annan:  Tightrope  7.15. 6J0;  Kid  Stuff.  Sun.- 
Wed.  4  JO;  Mary  Popping.  Thor.  11a.m..  4: 
Lfly:  Woman  in  Red  7.15, 9  JO;  Oasis:  Ghost 
Bnsten‘4.30. 7.15, 9  JO,  Thur.  11a.m.;  Onion 
Top  Secret  7. 15. 9  JO;  Rsmat  Gans  Karate  Kid 
4  JO,  7.15, 9 JO,  Wed.-FrL  11  a.m. 


HERZLEYA 

David:  Splash  4  JO.  7.15. 9  JO;  Hedtah  Conan 
the  Destroyer  7.15, 9  JO;  Lassie  Come  Home 
4J0;  Wed.,  Thur.  11a.m.;  Tttstfc  Tlmto 
Story  7,15, 9.15;  StHL-Wcd.  4. 


HOLON 

MfedafcTigbt 
m  Red  7.15. 9, 


x  7.15, 930;  Savoy:  Woman 
;  Taizan  Escapes  4  JO. 


BAT  YAM 

Atanaut:  Fanny  People  Q.  4  JO.  7.15. 9  JO 

Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tri  Ariv  Maaexm  Exhibitions:  Design  for  Dis¬ 
abled  Persons.  Zarilsky,  A  Retrospective.  Art ' 
of  Sanborn  until  the  end  of  the  NnraghT  period . 
Collections  -  Oassieal.  20tfa  Century  Art 
Brim  RaUnstrin  Fmffion:  Exhibition:  Two 

Years  1983-84.  Istaefi  Art -QsaliriesAcaimii- 

lataJ.  VUting  Bonn.  Tel  Aviv  Mmetnre  Swl- 
Thnr.  10-2;  $-9,  Fri.  doled,  SaL  11-2;  7-10. 
ffrlrns  JtnHasMa  PnUan:  Som-Thnr  10-1  ■ 
5-7.  Fa.  doted.  SaL  U-Z 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mhradd 
Women).  Free  Morning  Toon'-  Tel  Aviv,  TeL . 
220167. 233IS4. 

WJ230:  To  visit  oar  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 

PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tears.  Cafl  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  256096. 

BADASSAH  VISITORS  DEPT.  Aster  Hotel, 

-  RoomOL  lOSHayatkonSL,  TeL  03-223141, 

Haifa 

Whatfa  On  in  Haifa,  <2*104-649840. 


and  escapes  suspension 

GOTHENBURG  (Reuter).  -  Jim¬ 
my  Connors  apologized  for  his  bad 
behaviour  in  the  opening  singles 
match  in  foe  U.S.-Sweden  Davis 
Cup  final  and  will  not  be  disqual¬ 
ified,  referee  Alan  Mills  announced 
yesterday.  “I  have  had  a  very 
genuine  and  personal  apology  from 
him,"  Mills  said.  “He  is  not  being 
defaulted." 

Connors  aware  at  the  nmpfre  after  losing  a 
stormy  match  to  WDander.  He  was  Gned  S2.D60 
for  hitting  the  empire's  chair  with  his  racket 
and  swearing  daring  the  match.  MEs  said  be 
had  decided  not  to  punisfa  him  for  it  -  because  of 
the  apology  and  becaase  of  the  strain  Connors 
was  muter  in  connection  with  the  imminent 
birth  of  his  second  chBd.  jr 

McEnroe,  on  the  other  hand,  behaved  iai- 
‘  'peccabtyfn  Ins  surprise  defeat  at  die  hands  of 
*  '.HnrytSnmtbtrma:  ■ 

Sundstrotn’s  13-11,  64,  6-3  vic¬ 
tory  showed  a  -mastery  of  the  day- 
court  and  a  coolness  under  fire  re¬ 
miniscent  of  Bjorn  Borg.  The  fierce 
due!  lasted  three  hours  42  minutes. 

Soudstrom,  ranked  seventh  in  the  world,  beat 
Ivan  Lendl  In  five  sets  on  day  in  the  Davis  Cup 
sends  against  Czechoslovakia.  And  be  has  twice 
beaten  WDander  on  day  this  year.  Bnt  this  was 
easily  the  finest  rictory  of  Us  career. 

“Yon  got  to  ghe  fatra  aedfc,  became  he  tarag  m 
there.  He  played  real  writ,”  satd  McEnroe.  "1 
just  played  a  poor  matrfa.  My  timing  was  off.  I 
didn’t  serve  vreD  and  did  aot  pday  the  big  points 
wdL” 

The  critical  doubles  match  featur¬ 
ing  McEnroe  and  Peter  Fleming 
against  Anders  Jarryd  and  Stefan 
Edberg  got  under  way  late  last  night. 

Spinners  end 
England’s  drought 

NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  An  Indian 
batting  collapse  helped  England  to 
pull  a  dramatic  eight-wicket  victory 
in  the  second  cricket  Test  match  here 
and  level  the  current  five-Test  series 
1-1. 

England,  who  thus  ended  a  sequ¬ 
ence  of  13  Tests  without  a  win ,  upset 
the  odds  through  fine  bowling  by  left 
arm  spinner  Phil  Edmonds  and  off 
spinner  Pat  Pocock.  They  shared 
eight  wickets  as  India,  llhbehindon 
first  innings,  collapsed  from  207  for 
four  to  235  all  out  in  the  second 
session. 

Eisgjand  needed  125  in  58  minutes  nmt  20 
mandatary  overs  and  swept  home  at  1 27  for  two 
with  8  overs  to  go,  swiftly  avenging  their 
eight-wicket  defeat  in  the  first  Test  in  Bombay. 

The  resnU  enabled  David  Gower  to  celebrate 
his  Erst  win  in  Us  eighth  Test  as  EngL«,-'s 
officially  appointed  captain- he  deputised  itim 
times  for  Bob  WOfis  -  and  praised  his  spinnm 
and  the  fielders. 

Up  to  Jerusalem, 
down  from  Jerusalem 

ByPAULKOHN 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Rifat  Turk  the  29- 
year-old  Arab  footballer,  a  stalwart 
m  the  national  team,  yesterday 
transferred  from  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv 
with  whom  he  has  been  since  foe  age 
of  17  to  second  division  Hapoel 
Jerusalem.  The  powerful  midfielder, 
one  of  the  most  likeable  men  of  the 
game  here,  has  been  unhappy  at 
what  he  considered  the  depreciated 
value  put  on  his  performances  by 
Tel  Aviv coaches.  The  transfer  fee  to 
foe  Jensalem  club,  struggling  to  get 
back  into  the  top  league  was  re¬ 
portedly  530,000. 

Also  on  the  move  -  this  time  from 

^  ?elar's  striker 
Moshe  Zettun.  Despite  the  fact  that 


,  . - til  1m 

sura  signing  from  Loc 
season.  Zeitun  could 
protracted  financial  di 
goes  to  Second  Divr 
Maccabi  Shaarayim  wl 
his  career. 

Asftra-  Meating,  the  Maced 
race  end  win  tafc*  OTer  , 


Briar  Tet  Aviv,  also  ( 
departnne  of  Nbrim  Bcc 
conch  Amatzfa 
PPOtent  soccer  consnlm 
will  return  to  retrieve  Uk 
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Vice  President  Bush  and  relatives  of  Americans  killed  in  Teheran  gathered  at 
Andrew  Air  Force  Base,  MdL,  where  bodies  were  returned  last  week. 


Iran  Frees 
Hostages,  Denies 
Aiding  Terrorists 

Even  Iranians  agreed  that  last 
week's  hijacking  and  hostage-hold, 
ing  incident  at  Teheran  airport  was 
“a  strange  event,"  as  Ali  Akbar 
Hashemi  Rafsanjani,  Iran’s  Speaker 
of  Parliament,  called  it.  After  a  six- 
day  orgy  of  threats  and  beatings 
broadcast  over  Iranian  radio,  and 
the  killing  of  two  American  aid 
agency  employees,  four  Arabic¬ 
speaking  terrorists  emerged,  hands 
in  the  air. 

The  terrorists  first  announced  that 
they  had  said  their  final  prayers  and 
planned  to  blow  themselves  up  along 
With  the  remaining,  nine  hostages  in — 
the  Kuwait!  Airbus' they  had  seized:?*-. 
Then,  inexplicably,  they  summoned  ' 
a'  cleaning  crew'.lrimiah'  security  ' 
men,  some  disguised  as  cleaners, 
stormed  the  plane  and  ended  the 
seige.  The  passengers,  including  two 
surviving  Americans,  were  freed. 

Reagan  Administration  officials, 
outraged  at  the  murders  of  Charles 
F.  Hegna  and  William  L.  Stanford, 
blamed  Iran  for  delaying  the  assault. 
They  said  the  storming  of  the  plane 
appeared  staged  and  suggested  that 
Iranian  authorities  seemed  to  have 
been  cooperating  with  the  terrorists. 
The  hijackers  had  unsuccessfully  de¬ 
manded  the  release  17  Iraqi  Shiite 
Moslems  under  sentence  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  attacks  on  the  French  and 
United  States  Embassies  in  Kuwait 
last  year.  The  jailed  Iraqis  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  trained  by  Iran. 

But  Iran's  exact  role  was  murky. 
Some  passengers  said  they  saw  signs 
of  Iranian  collusion.  But  the  surviv¬ 
ing  Americans,  John  Costa,  a  New 
York  businessman,  and  Charles 
Kapar,  also  a  United  States  aid -offi¬ 
cial,  said  die  opposite.  And  United 
States  intelligence  officials,  citing 
radio  surveillance  and  other  unspeci¬ 
fied  information,  said  they  had  no 
hard  evidence  that  Iranians  bad  pro¬ 
vided  the  hijackers  with  planning, 
arms  or  equipment.  A  Kuwaiti  news¬ 
paper  said  Washington  had  sent  a 
commando  unit  to  a  nearby  Arab 
country  to  prepare  for  an  attempt  to 
free  the  hostages.  The  report,  possi¬ 
bly  floated  to  keep  would-be  terror¬ 
ists  off  balance,  was  denied  at  the 
Pentagon. 

With  the  hostages  freed,  Larry 
Speakes,  the  White  House  spokes¬ 
man,  said  Iran  had  "a  very  clear  ob¬ 
ligation"  to  see  that  the  four  hijack¬ 
ers  were  punished.  The  United  States 


rejected  a  demand  by  Mr.  Rafsan¬ 
jani  and  other  Iranian  officials  that 
the  four  be  exchanged  for  “Iranian 
pirates'*  in  France,  where  former 
President  Abolhassan  Bani-Sadr  and 
other  enemies  of  the  Teheran  Gov- 
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Associated  p-ess 

Charles  Kapar  on  his  way  home. 

eminent  have  been  granted  political 
asylum.  "1  think  that’s  sick,  ‘  Alan 
Romberg,  the  State  Depa-  tment 
spokesman,  said  of  the  dem  aids.  - 
(Options  are  few  again ■* 
terrorism .  page  4.) 


Extrasolar  Planet 
Found  —  Perhaps 

The  long  search  for  a  planet  out¬ 
side  our  solar  system  may  have 
ended  21  light  years  away,  between 
Scorpio  and  Sagittarius  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Ophiuchus.  There,  a  re¬ 
search  team  at  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  reported  last  week  that  it  had 
found  a  huge,  gaseous  sphere  nine- 
tenths  the  size  of  Jupiter,  the  largest 
planet  circling  our  sun,  and  30  to  80 
times  as  dense.  They  believe  i  le  ob¬ 
ject.  named  Van  Biesbroeck  8E  ifter 
the  dim  star  it  is  orbiting,  is  .  .so  a 
planet,  though  of  a  much  difierent 
sort  than  ours. 

Astronomers  had  theorized  that 
extrasolar  planets  existed  because  of 
the  way  certain  stars  seemed  to  wob¬ 
ble  as  they  arced  across  the  uni¬ 
verse,  an  indication  that  there  was 


something  out  there  big  enough  to 
produce  the  gravitation  needed  to 
pull  them  off  track.  All  they  had  been 
able  to  find,  however,  were  small 
disks  of  particles  orbiting  a  few 
stars.  Then,  last  summer,  heat-sens¬ 
ing  telescopes  at  the  Kin  Peak  Na¬ 
tional  Observatory  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona 's  Steward  Observ¬ 
atory  picked  up  evidence  of  an  object 
whose  temperature,  size  and  energy 
output  “are  consistent  with  a  sub- 
stellar  mass  companion,  i.e.,  a 
planet.” 

The  team  is  planning  further  stud¬ 
ies  in  March  to  chart  its  orbit,  ana, 
lyze  its  composition  and,  perhaps, 
win  over  some  skeptical  astrono¬ 
mers  who  believe  that  the  huge  ball 
is  not  a  planet  at  all  but  rather  a 
brown  dwarf,  a  star  too  small  to  ig¬ 
nite.  Either  way,  the  discovery  is 
bound  to  spur  further  extraterres¬ 
trial  exploration  for  planetary  sys¬ 
tems  that  might  give  astronomers 
clues  into  how  our  solar  system 
evolved.  And,  of  course,  if  other 
stars  can  have  planets,  perhaps 
some  of  those  planets  can  support 
life.  Not  that  there  is  much  chance  of 
finding  any  Van  Biesbroeckians. 
With  a  surface  temperature' of  2,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  it’s  a  tad  too  hot 
for  habitation. 

Any  Which  Way 
Out  of  Bhopal 

They  pushed  their  way  onto  trains 
and  planes,  clung  to  the  roofs  of 
buses  and  queued  up  at  gas  stations, 
rode  two-wheeled  tongas  and  pushed  i 
flat  carts  piled  high  with  relatives 
and  belongings — anything  to  get  out 
of  town.  “All  the  public  has  gone  to 
the  village,”  said  a  white-haired 
man  last  week  in  Bhopal,  and  it 
seemed  only  a  slight  exaggeration. 
By  the  Government’s  estimate, 
70,000  had  left;  others  put  it  several 
times  higher.  But  there  was  no  dis¬ 
puting  what  caused  the  exodus:  the 
announcement  that  the  Union  Car¬ 
bide  chemical  plant  would  start  up 
once  again,  this  time  to  neutralize 
the  remants  of  the  chemical  that  had 
killed  more  than  2,000. 

About  15  metric  tons  of  methyl  iso- 
-  cyanate  -remained,  at  .  the  ’factory  , 
h  after  a  valve  on.  a  storage  tank  mat 
'functioned  two  weeks  ago.  allowing 
the  deadly'  gas4'  to  drift  through  " 
nearby  slums  and  shantytowns. 
Rather  than  pump  it  through  detoxi¬ 
fying  scrubbers  and  into  die  air  or 
pack  it  in  drums  for  disposal,  the  au¬ 
thorities  decided  it  would  be  safer  to 
turn  the  plant  on  and  convert  the  gas 
into  pesticide.  The  process  was  to 
stan  this  morning  and  continue  for 
five  days  under  the  eye  of  company 
technicians  and  Indian  scientists. 
Arjun  Singh,  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Madhya  Pradesh,  the  state  where 
Bhopal  is  located,  said  he,  too,  would 
be  in  the  plant,  but  in  a  city  that  has 
endured  so  much,  gestures  of  reas¬ 
surance  amounted  to  little. 

While  townspeople  streamed 
away,  «.ihers  were  arriving  at  the 
central  Indian  city:  scientists  and 
medical  experts  to  study  the  chemi¬ 
cal’s  aftereffects,  police  to  keep  the 
looters  away  and,  of  course,  lawyers. 
Although  it  is  far  from  clear  which 
nation's  statutes  will  apply,  several 
teams  of  American  attorneys  operat¬ 
ing  out  of  makeshift  offices  were 
signing  up  clients,  pushing  the  total 
of  claims  against  Union  Carbide  to 
585  billion,  according  to  one  report. 

So  far,  the  company  has  contributed 
$1.83  million  to  the  emergency  relief 
efion;  Warren  M.  Anderson,  the 
chairman,  declined  to  predict  how 
much  would  have  to  paid  in  compen¬ 
sation  and  damages  but  said  the 
com pan"  hoped  the  settlements 
could  be  reached  quickly.  Carbide 
engineers  were  allowed  inside  the 
plant,  but  at  week's  end,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  told  a  Congressional  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  the  cause  of  the  world's 
worst  industrial  accident  remained  a 
mystery.  (The  uncertainties  of  fi  *■- 
eign  investment  in  India,  page  3.; 
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What’s  Behind  the  Battles 
Over  Pieces  of  the  Mandate 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 

Washington 

WHEN  President  Reagan  took  office  nearly 
four  years  ago,  the  simplicity  of  his  agenda 
and  his  leadership  style  were  vital  assets.  He 
gave  orders  to  cut  the  growth  of  Government 
and  had  loyal  lieutenants  work  out  the  strategy.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  circle  of  Administration  conservatives  proudly 
used  its  unity  to  overpower  Democratic  disarray. 

Once  again  the  President  has  proclaimed  a  handful 
of  central  goals  —  an  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  maintaining  the  momentum  of  economic  growth, 
pursuing  the  American  military  buildup,  and  deep  cuts  in 
Federal  spending.  This  time,  things  are  far  less  tidy. 
Open  wrangling  has  broken  out  over  how  to  cany  out  the 
President’s  orders,  growing  even  more  more  tart  In  the 
past  few  days. 

Weeks  ago,  a  core  group  of  economic  and  political 
strategists  masterminded  by  budget  director  David  A. 
Stockman  fashioned  an  austerity  package  that  sliced  $34 
billion  from  domestic  programs  for  1886  and  banked  on  $8 
billion  more  in  cuts  from  the  Defense  Department.  With 
the  Pentagon  given  “over  a  trillion  dollars”  in  the  1981-85 
budgets,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  argued, 
"a  pause  for  a  year  is  not  asking  too  much."  Otherwise, 
he  warned,  the  entire  budget  pacJ '.age  doesn't  “have  a 
prayer”  in  Congress.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole 
concurred,  urging  even  bigger  cuts  for  the  Pentagon. 

But  calls  for  sacrifice  have  moved  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  little.  Last  week,  he  reluctantly 
produced  a  package  that  he  claimed  would  save  $6  billion 
and  won  tentative  blessing  from  the  President,  Stunned 
White  House  officials,  counterattacking  through  the 
press,  cried  “flim-flam.”  Half  of  the  Weinberger  pack¬ 
age,  induding  pay  cuts  for  Pentagon  civilian  employees, 
they  pointed  out,  had  already  been  counted  as  part  of  the 
general  budget  “freeze.”  Moreover,  they  charged,  his 
resistance  was  paralyzing  the  entire  effort  to  halve  the 
$200  billion  defidt  by  1988.  The  Stockman  formula  would 
trim  Pentagon  appropriations  over  three  years  by  $121 
billion;  Mr.  Weinberger  accepted  only  $19  billion. 

On  foreign  policy,  too,  there  have  been  frictions,  be- 
i  veen  the  Pentagon  chief  and  Secretary  of  State  George 
1  ‘  Shultz.  So  persistent  and  hard-fought  have  their  differ¬ 
ences  been  that  high  Administration  officials  complain 
t  dy  the  President  himself  could  resolve  the  deadlocks. 

\  ith  increasing  assertiveness,  Mr.  Shultz  has  urged  a 
$  eater  willingness  to  use  force  abroad.  Mr.  Weinberger 
has  warned  against  die  dangers  of  a  “gradualist,  incre¬ 
mental  approach.”  In  practice,  sometimes  the  Pentagon 
Ihe  has  been  harder  —  for  recognizing  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels,  against  the  sale  of  American  computers  to  Ruma¬ 
nia,  and  urging  firm  military  spending  targets  for  West- 
e,  n  European  allies.  The  State  Department  took  a  con¬ 
trary  tack  on  each  issue. 

On  arms  control,  the  White  House  has  brought  the 
feuding  factions  into  one  Senior  Arms  Control  Group  to 
work  out  the  American  position  for  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  “They’ve  locked  themselves  into  a  room  and  not 
had  such  serious  disagreements  that  one  side  or  the  other 
went  to  the  press  to  sell  its  case  in  public,”  said  (me  White 
House  official.  Nonetheless,  word  has  emerged  that  the 
State  Department  has  been  arguing  for  a  more  flexible 
stance  than  the  Pentagon.  Officials  have  suggested  that 
the  President’s  pet  Idea  of  a  strategic  defense  could  be¬ 
come  “a  bargaining  chip”  with  the  Russians  —  a  pro¬ 
posal  rejected  by  the  Pentagon  and  the  President. 

Republican  contentiousness  confronts  the  President 
elsewhere,  too.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona,  in 
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complain  they  will  be  left  without  a  voice  If  Presidential 
counselor  Edwin  Meese  3d  is  confirmed  as  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  are  deeply  troubled  that  the  President  cannot 
find  a  top  job  for  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  chief  United 
States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  before  she  resigns. 

In  part,  the  in-house  ferment,  especially  over  Penta¬ 
gon  spending,  is  a  seasonal  ailment  that  comes  on  every 
budget-time.  And  few  protectors  of  their  share  of  the  pie 
are  more  canny  or  skillful  than  Mr.  Weinberger.  The 
fighting  also  reflects  the  fact  that  two  of  the  President’s 
top  priorities  are  in  conflict  —  cutting  the  deficit  and  in¬ 
creasing  military  spending.  In  the  1980  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  John  B.  Anderson,  the  Illinois  Republican  who  ran 
as  an  independent  candidate,  said  that  giving  the  Penta¬ 
gon  more  could  be  combined  with  a  balanced  budget  and 
lower  taxes  only  “with  blue  smoke  and  mirrors.” 

Second-Term  Contrasts 

The  Republican  discord  delineates  as  well  the  con¬ 
trast  between  a  President’s  first  term  and  his  second.  No 
longer  are  Cabinet  officers  directing  their  tire  at  their 
Democratic  predecessors.  Each  has  vested  interests 
now,  and  with  a  President  like  Mr.  Reagan,  who  dele¬ 
gates  broad  powers  rather  than  tightly  shepherding  his 
lieutenants,  their  divergent  impulses  flare.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  tried  to  toss  it  all  off  in  answer  to  a  reporter’s  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  stalemated  budget  process.  “They  must 
have  just  caught  me  asleep  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,”  he 
joked.  “It  wasn’t  paralysis." 

There  may  be  another  factor  at  work,  more  telling 
for  the  history  of  the  Reagan  Presidency,  Historians  note 
that  Presidents  who  win  landslide  re-elections  are  prone 
to  overreach  in  their  second  term,  alienating  allies  as 
well  as  foes.  “There’s  been  a  tendency  on  the  pan  of 
Presidents  who  have  been  re-elected  by  landslides  — 
F.D.R.,  L.B.J.  and  Nixon  —  to  do  something  that  is  un¬ 
characteristic  of  their  first  term,”  says  Prof.  Richard 
Neustadt  of  Harvard  University.  "Each  time,  it’s  been  an 
extension  of  their  instincts  in  the  first  term  but  something 
they've  suppressed  or  been  cautious  about  doing  until 
their  re-election  made  them  feel  looser.” 

Mr.  Neustadt  points  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  plan 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  1936  election;  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson's  entering  the  war  in  Vietnam  after  1964, 
when  previously  he  had  cannily  sensed  the  limits  of 
power;  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1973  firing  some  of  his 
Cabinet,  antagonizing  Congress  by  Impounding  funds, 
and  setting  a  hard  mood  on  Watergate.  Now,  some  Re¬ 
publicans  fear  that  Ronald  Reagan,  w.-th  his  drive  for 
deep  domestic  cuts,  more  military  spending  and  an 
"over-my-dead-body"  pledge  against  tax  increase! . •  / 
not  properly  sense  the  temper  of  Congress,  or  the  need  for 
early  compromises. 
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Time  Again 
For  a  Little 
Fed-Bashing 

In  good  times  and  bad,  but  espe¬ 
cially  when  times  are  uncertain,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  turns  target 
of  opportunity  for  officeholders  who, 
no  matter  how  confident  they  sound 
about  a  positive  outcome  of  their 
policies,  are  just  a  bit  concerned 
about  a  negative  potential.  Last 
week.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  was  at  it  again. 

Fed  chairman  Paul  A.  Voicker's 
‘‘penurious,  remarkably  tight”  man¬ 
agement  of  the  money  supply,  Mr. 
Regan  said,  was  slowing  economic 
growth.  The  Treasury  Department 
—  "at  a  low  level,  not  at  any  high 
level,"  he  went  on  —  was  examining 
ways  to  bring  the  independent  cen¬ 
tral  bank  under  White  House  control. 

Last  time  the  Administration  pub¬ 
licly  fussed  at  the  Fed,  its  reasons 
were  thought  to  be  political.  That 
was  last  spring,  when  a  tighening  of 
credit  intended  to  keep  inflation 
down  could  have  dampened  the  eco¬ 
nomic  boom  and  the  President's  re- 
election  campaign.  Now  there  is  an 
economic  lull,  and  while  Mr.  Regan 
said  it  was  "possible  but  not  prob¬ 
able"  that  the  slowdown  would  turn 
into  a  recession  —  and  many  private 
ecnomists  concur  —  no  one  is  really 
sure. 

As  to  that  point,  last  week's  eco- ' 
nomic  indicators  were  not  definitive. 
While  industrial  production  in 
November  turned  slightly  higher 
after  a  two-month  drop,  the  rate  of 
increase  was  still  lower  than  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  wholesale  prices  rose  more 
than  they  had  in  any  of  the  last  21 
months,  the  increases,  most  analysts 
said,  were  characteristic  of  a  period 
of  intensifying  demand  —  that  is, 
stronger  growth. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  Joseph  A.  Coyne,  said 
Mr.  Volcker  would  have  no  comment 
on  Mr.  Regan’s  remarks.  Even  if  it 
were  Mr.  Volcker’s  style,  he  has 
more  immediate  matters  on  his 
mind.  The  Fed’s  Open  Market  Com¬ 
mittee,  its  chief  policy-setting  group, 
meets  this  week  to  decide  whether  to 
keep  on  easing  up  for  the  next  couple 
of  months  as  it  has  for  the  last  cou¬ 
ple,  and  by  how  much. 

Like  the  White  House,  Wall  Street 
would  love  to  know.  Friday,  the  stock 
market  rallied  on  the  expectation  of 
another  drop  in  the  discount  rate  the 
Fed  charges  on  loans  to  financial  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  has  been  at  8  Vi  percent 
since  just  before  Thanksgiving.  On 
the  credit  markets,  interest  rates 
fluctuated  in  a  wider-than-normal 
range  on  similar  hopes,  ending  the 
week  down  modestly. 

Fiscal  Concerns 

While  Secretary  Regan  worried 
the  monetary  side,  private  analysts 
were  concerned  with  fiscal  policy, 
and  specifically  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  proposal  for  tax  simpli¬ 
fication. 

According  to  three  studies  —  by 
Data  Resources  Inc.,  Wharton 
Econometrics  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers  —  the 
Treasury  plan  would  be  more  likely 
to  retard  economic  growth  than  ac¬ 
celerate  it,  at  least  through  the  rest 
of  the  1980’s,  because  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  overall  taxes  on  business 
would  offset  the  effect  of  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  for  most  consumers.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  itself,  Mr.  Regan  said 
last  week,  has  not  yet  examined  the 
effect  of  the  tax  plan  on  the  economy 
overall,  but  will  "as  soon  as  we  can 
get  programmers  and  the  like  off 
other  tasks." 

Senator  Byrd 
Holds  the  Helm 

Democrats  on  the  Senate  side  gave 
their  dissatisfactions  about  party 
personalities  and  party  policies  an 
airing  last  week.  As  with  last 
month's  challenge  to  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  the  frustra¬ 
tion  had  little  issue.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  the  party's  leader 
in  the  Senate  for  the  past  eight  years, 
easily  won  re-election.  Lawton 
Chiles  of  Florida ,  who  had  mounted  a 
late  campaign  against  Mr.  Byrd, 
took  only  11  of  the  47  votes  cast. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Chiles  had  an¬ 
nounced  less  than  a  week  before  the 
vote  was  widely  cited  as  a  prime  rea¬ 
son  for  Mr.  Byrd’s  success.  Though 
the  balloting  was  secret,  many  sena¬ 
tors  had  pledged  support  to  the  in¬ 
cumbent  minority  leader  when  he 
sought  it  before  Congress  adjourned 
two  months  ago.  Another  frequently 
mentioned  cause  was  Mr.  Byrd's 
tenure.  He  was  able  to  protect  his 
position  by  calling  in  dozens  of  chits 
collected  in  his  years  ol  service  to  his 
colleagues. 

Both  Mr.  Chiles  and  one  of  his 
vigorous  supporters,  J.  Bennett 
Johnston  of  Louisiana,  said  that  the 
effort  against  Mr.  Byrd  opened  the 
way  for  a  stronger  challenge  after 
the  1986  elections.  The  Democrats 
are  pushing  to  recapture  the  Senate 
then.  The  off-year  prospect  Figured 
in  many  senators’  calculations.  For 
while  there  was  much  talk  of  the 
need  to  move  to  —  or  stay  in  —  the 
middle,  how  that  image  was  to  be 


projected  rather  than  its  substance 
was  on  many  members'  minds. 

Even  open  admirers  of  Mr.  Byrd's 
parliamentary  skills  have  been 
closet  critics  of  his  television  per¬ 
formance.  It  is,  they  feel,  one  of  dis¬ 
comfort  with  the  medium,  and  a 
painful  contrast  to  the  assurance  of 
the  Republicans’  newly  elected  lead¬ 
er,  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas.  But  as  one 
Senator,  requesting  anonimity,  said 
before  the  vote:  "I  don't  know  that 
either  one  fits  the  bill  for  what  I 
would  like  to  see  in  a  leader  —  some¬ 
one  who  can  go  on  Meet  the  Press 
and  articulate  the  needs  of  the  na¬ 
tion."  Said  Mr.  Byrd,  after  it,  "You 
don't  have  to  be  under  30  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  change." 
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Sober  Ending  for 
The  Happy  Hour 

For  many  bars  and  restaurants, 
offering  customers  alcoholic  drinks 
at  sharply  reduced  prices  during  the 
unwinding  hours  of  the  early  evening 
has  come  to  be  a  tradition.  Because 
of  mounting  concern  about  accidents 
caused  by  customers  who  have 
knocked  down  one  cheap  drink  too 
many,  Massachusetts  last  week 
banned  the  “happy  hours." 

The  ban  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
such  prohibition  to  cover  an  entire 
state.  "I've  heard  all  the  horror  sto¬ 
ries  I’m  going  to  listen  to,”  said 
George  R.  McCarthy,  chairman  of. 
the  Massachusetts  Alcoholic  Bever¬ 
age  Commission,  which  sponsored 
the  ban.  Bars  and  restaurants  may 
no  longer  offer  free  or  discounted 
drinks  or  special  low-cost  "jumbo” 
drinks  or  offer  an  unlimited  number 
of  drinks  for  a  fixed  price.  Some  cus¬ 
tomers  complained  but  many  own¬ 
ers  said  they  welcomed  the  restric¬ 
tions  because  giving  away  liquor  or 
selling  it  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
was  a  drain  on  profits. 

Restrictions  on  happy  hours  are 
being  considered  in  a  number  of 
other  states,  many  of  which  ha  /e  \1- 
ready  begun  cracking  down  on 
drunken  drivers.  Ohio  recently  pro¬ 
claimed  that  no  happy  hour  could 
continue  past  9  p.m.  New  Jerse  '  pro¬ 
posed  a  ban  on  happy  hours  several 
months  ago;  in  Connecticut,  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  such  a  prohibition  i: 
due  to  be  completed  this  week. 

Georgia  Throws 
The  Switch 

Lawyers  for  Alpha  Otis  Stephens 
had  been  fighting  his  death  sentence 
for  almost  a  decade,  but  last  week 
state  and  Federal  appeals  courts 
refused  to  delay  his  execution  any 
longer.  Mr.  Stephens,  a  convicted 
murderer,  became  the  third  person 
pul  to  death  in  a  Georgia  prison  in 
the  past  12  months. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  convicted  in  1974 
of  killing  Roy  Asbell,  who,  prosecu¬ 
tors  said,  was  shot  twice  in  the  head 
after  he  discovered  Mr.  Stephens 
robbing  his  son's  home.  A  prison 
spokesman  said  that,  a  few  hours  5  > 
fore  his  execution,  Mr.  Stephens  ap¬ 
parently  attempted  to  kill  himself  by 
slicing  a  wrist  with  a  small  disposa¬ 
ble  razor.  Once  he  was  strapped  into 
the  varnished  oak  electric  chair,  a 
single  two-minute  charge  of  2,080 
volts  failed  to  kill  him;  witnesses 
said  Mr.  SLephens  struggled  to 
breaLhe  for  eight  minutes  before  a 
second,  killing  charge  was  adminis¬ 
tered. 

His  was  the  22d  execution  in  the 
United  States  in  1984.  Because  rome 
1,450  prisoners,  a  record  nur.-'ier, 
are  now  on  death  row  in  the  38  s .  >ios 
that  allow  capital  punishment,  and 
the  total  is  growing  by  about  250  a 
year,  many  authorities  say  the  rate 
of  executions  is  likely  to  accelerate. 
Harry  Schwarzchild,  director  of  the 
capital  punishment  project  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  between  50  and  60  in¬ 
mates  may  be  put  to  death  next  year. 
"The  tumbrels  are  rolling,”  he  said. 

On  Friday,  a  Federal  appeals 
court  blocked  the  execution  of  an 
Alabama  inmate,  Arthur  Lee  Jones, 
a  convicted  muderer.  Earlier  in  the 
week,  the  California  Supreme  Court 
delayed  the  scheduled  execution  of 
Stevie  Umar  Fields,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  die  for  robbery  and 
murder.  His  would  have  been  the 
First  execution  in  the  state  in  17 
years.  In  each  case,  the  delays  were 
granted  to  permit  further  appeals. 

Caroline  Rand  Herron, 
Michael  Wright 

and  Katherine  Roberts 


Court  Order  Complicates  Deal  on  Refugees 


For  Cubans 
Excluded, 
A  Way  Out 
—  Or  In 


By  WILLIAM  E.  SCHMIDT 


ATLANTA  —  Until  last  week  about  2,700 
Cubans,  a  small  part  of  the  more  than  125,000 
refugees  who  sailed  the  "freedom  flotilla”  to 
Florida  four  years  ago  from  the  Cuban  fishing 
village  of  Mariel,  had  been  trapped  in  a  kind  of 
legal  limbo. 

Classified  as  what  Washington  calls  "excluda¬ 
ble  aliens”  —  people  whose  mental  or  criminal 
past  rendered  them  ineligible  for  release  into  the 
general  population  —  they  have  been  locked  up, 
either  at  the  Federal  penitentiary  here  or  in  jails 
or  mental  institutions  elsewhere.  They  could  not 
be  deported  to  Cuba  because  Fidel  Castro— who 
though  he  last  week  denied  it  may  have  purposely 
loaded  some  of  them  onto  the  boats  to  help  rid  his 
island  of  social  undesirables  —  had  refused  to 
take  them  back.  They  could  not  be  released  from 
jail  because  they  were  deemed  unfit  for  Amer¬ 
ican  society. 

On  Friday,  negotiators  from  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  reached  an  agreement,  the  first  formal 
accord  between  Havana  and  Washington  since 
the  Reagan  Administration  took  office  four  years 
ago,  that  is  intended  to  end  that  impasse.  Among 
other  things,  Cuba  agreed  to  the  repatriation  of 
2,746  so-called  excludables. 

In  return,  the  United  States  will  resume  a  nor¬ 
mal  immigration  policy  with  Cuba,  which  Wash¬ 
ington  had  suspended  after  the  Mariel  boatlift. 
That  means  Washington  can  begin  processing  as 
many  as  20,000  new  Cuban  emigrants  annually. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  the  relatives  of 
United  States  citizens  and  of  Cubans  who  have 
become  permanent  residents.  The  United  States 
also  agreed  to  admit  3,000  political  prisoners  now 
in  Cuban  jails. 

More  than  120.000  of  the  Cubans  who  arrived  on 
American  shores  four  years  ago  appear  to  have 
adjusted  successfully.  The  largest  of  their  num¬ 
ber  live  in  the  Miami  area.  As  the  result  of  a  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  initiative,  many  began  ap¬ 
plying  this  month  for  permanent  resident  status. 
As  for  the  2,700  excludables.  attorneys  for  the 
Cubans  and  Justice  Department  admit  that  de¬ 
spite  last  week's  agreement  it  is  still  uncertain 
when  and  perhaps  even  if  some  of  them  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Cuba.  According  to  the  Government,  1,500 
of  the  refugees,  all  of  them  men,  are  confined  at 
the  Federal  Penitentiary  here.  The  remaining 
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Cuban  prisoners  playing  baseball  at  the  maximum-security  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 


1,200,  including  at  least  one  woman,  are  behind 
bars  elsewhere.  A  few  are  inmates  in  mental  in¬ 
stitutions  but  most  are  confined  to  local  jails  and 
prisons,  serving  sentences  for  crimes  committed 
since  coming  to  this  country. 

"In  the  broadest  sense,  I  think  the  agreement 
is  a  step  forward,  because  I  know  some  of  these 
people  would  much  rather  go  back  to  Cuba  than 
spend  their  lives  inside  a  Federal  penitentiary  in 
Atlanta,”  said  Dale  Schwartz,  an  attorney  who 
has  represented  the  Cuban  inmates  at  the  prison. 
"But  still,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  others  will 
not  be  persecuted  if  they  go  back  now  to  Cuba. 
Who  knows  what  they  will  face?” 

It  was  precisely  that  issue  that  Mr.  Schwartz 
and  another  Atlanta  lawyer.  Deborah  Ebel, 
raised  successfully  in  October  before  Federal 
District  Judge  Marvin  H.  Shoob  in  Atlanta.  Per¬ 
suaded  by  testimony  that  the  Cubans  might  be 
persecuted  if  they  were  forced  to  return  home. 
Judge  Shoob  ordered  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  to  reconsider  whether  the  refugees  are 
entitled  to  asylum. 

A  Stumbling  Block 

The  decision  by  Judge  Shoob  now  looms  as  a 
legal  stumbling  block  to  carrying  out  the  diplo¬ 
matic  accord.  That’s  because  Judge  Shoob  ex¬ 
pressly  forbade  the  Government  from  deporting 
those  Cubans  detained  in  Atlanta  until  the  issue 
of  asylum  was  resolved.  The  Justice  Department 
Thursday  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  challenging 
Judge  Shoob's  order,  and  will  ask  the  courts  to 
expedite  a  ruling  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile,  the 
Government  says  it  wUl  Mt  be^  processing 


refugees  in  Atlanta  or  elsewhere  for  return  to 
Cuba  for  at  least  30  days. 

Mr.  Schwartz  says  he  does  not  argue  that  all  of 
the  detained  refugees  be  given  asylum  or  free¬ 
dom,  since  some  are  indeed  hard-core  criminals. 
But  he  has  criticized  the  Attorney  General  for 
refusing  to  release  more  of  the  mem,  some  of 
whom,  Mr.  Schwartz  argues,  have  committed 
only  minor  crimes.  In  fact,  of  the  1,500  men  in  At¬ 
lanta,  only  400  have  been  detained  as  people  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  especially  dangerous  from  the  outset. 
The  remainder  were  initially  approved  for  re¬ 
lease,  only  to  run  into  trouble  with  the  law  and  be 
returned  to  custody. 

While  lawyers  and  diplomats  have  sought  in  re¬ 
cent  months  to  thresh  out  the  answers,  the  situa¬ 
tion  inside  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  itself  has 
grown  increasingly  volatile.  Indeed,  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  prison  has  continued  to  grow,  as 
Cubans  in  jail  elsewhere  finish  serving  their  sen¬ 
tences  and  are  remanded  immediately  to  Fed¬ 
eral  custody  in  Atlanta.  Without  a  solution, 
prison  officials  say,  the  population  of  the  83-year- 
old  facility  could  grow  to"  more  than  2,500. 

It  was  a  measure  of  that  mounting  tension  that 
in  October,  and  again  in  November,  inmates  set 
fixe  to  beds  and  clothing,  smashed  glass  and  as¬ 
saulted  gaurds.  As  a  result,  all  1,500  are  now  in 
what  prison  officials  call  a  “lock  down"  situa¬ 
tion,  that  is,  they  are  confined  to  their  cells.  How 
they  took  the  news  that  Washington  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  trade  them  back  to  Cuba  was  not  clear.  But 
warden  Jack  Hanberry  said  that  compared  to 
previous  weeks,  the  past  few  days  in  the  prison 
have  been  “unusually  quiet.” . 


Proposed  Installation  Raises  Questions  and  Fears 


Just  What  Germs  Would 
The  Army  Grow  in  Utah? 


By  WAYNE  BIDDLE 


WASHINGTON  —  Since  the  days  when  bodies 
of  cholera  and  plague  victims  were  tossed  over 
the- walls  of  beleaguered  cities,  biological  weap¬ 
ons  have  created  a  horror  all  their  own.  Last 
week,  the  Governor  of  Utah  joined  an  effort  to 
halt  the  Army's  latest  attempt  to  expand  its  germ 
warfare  research  laboratories. 

The  world's  major  military  powers  are  known 
to  conduct  extensive  "biowax”  research,  ostensi¬ 
bly  for  defensive  purposes  as  required  by  inter¬ 
national  law.  The  Army  labs,  which  were  built  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  southwest  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  the  early  1950’s,  are  used  to  test  defensive 
gear  and  evaluate  lethal  agents.  But  because 
there  is  no  sharp  technical  line  between  defen¬ 
sive  and  offensive  work  in  this  shadowy  field. 


concerned  scientists  and  members  of  Congress 
have  maintained  an  uneasy  watch  over  the  re¬ 
mote  facilities. 

"The  difficulty  the  Army  has  is  that  In  claim¬ 
ing  they  are  working  on  defensive  matters,  they 
have  to  do  the  same  work  as  on  offensive  mat¬ 
ters,”  said  Mosel io  Schaechter,  a  microbiologist 

-  at  Tufts  -University  who  is  president-elect  of  the 

American  Society  of  Microbiology.  "A  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  mil  be  avoided  if  these  things  are  presented 
in  an  open  way  and  there  is  Congressional  over¬ 
sight.”  - 

In  early  November,  Senator  Jim  Sasser, 
Democrat  of  Tennessee,  withdrew  his  support  for 

-  $8.4  million  sought  by  the  Army  to  improve  and 
expand  the  Dugway  labs.  The  request  had  been 
routinely  submitted  to  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  August  along 
with  40  other  projects  through  a  special  budget 


process  known  as  reprogramming,  in  which  un¬ 
spent  funds  from  earlier  fiscal  years  can  be  put 
to  other  uses  without  Congressional  debate. 

Of  particular  worry  to  Mr.  Sasser  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  build  what  the  Army  called  an  "aerosol 
test  lab”  that  would  provide  the  military  service 
with  its  first  maximum  security  lab  for  nonmedi¬ 
cal  experiments  using  substantial  volumes  of 
toxic  biological  agents. 

Mr.  Sasser  said  he  saw  "potential  capabilities 
for  testing  and  production  of  offensive  lethal  bio¬ 
logical  and  toxin  weapons”  at  Dugway  and  noted 
that  the  proposed  construction  had  "never  been 
authorized  by  Congress.” 

Pentagon  officials  have  subsequently  insisted 
that  the  new  facilities  will  be  strictly  limited  to 
defensive  research.  This  month.  Senator  Mack 
Mattingly,  a  Georgia  Republican  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  took  the  unusual  step 
of  polling  members  of  the  panel  to  approve  the 
project.  Normally,  only  his  and  Mr.  Sasser’s 
okay  is  needed  for  such  reprogramming.  Mr. 
Sasser,  the  ranking  Democrat,  was  outvoted  by 
Republicans  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada  and  Jake 
Gam  of  Utah,  joined  by  Democrat  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii. 

This  approval  left  the  Army  free  to  hire  con¬ 
tractors.  But  the  Foundation  on  Economic 
Trends,  a  private  Washington  watchdog  group 
opposed  to  certain  types  of  biological  research, 
has  filed  a  complaint  in  Federal  District  Court 
here  seeking  to  keep  the  Army  from  starting  the 
project.  It  was  this  action  that  Utah  Gov.  Scott 
Matheson  asked  his  state  attorney  general  to  join 
last  week, 

Stephen  Gilimor,  Utah’s  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture,  said  the  state  was  concerned  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  may  have  failed  to  prepare  a 
required  environmental  impact  statement.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  added,  he  and  Mr.  Matheson  feared 
potential  health  hazards. 


Simulants  Suggested 

It  was  near  Dugway  in  1968  that  sc 
sheep  were  killed  when  an  open-air  tesi 
gs  went  awry.  A  spokesman  for  i 
Matheson  said  the  state  would  like  to  ej 
possibility  of  using  simulants  in  Axm\ 
stead  of  lethal  biological  agents. 

But  the  issue  of  whether  simulants  w 
in  legitimate  defensive  research  is  no 
dned  among  experts.  "Simulants  can 
genenc  information,”  said  Professor 
ter,  but  sooner  or  later  you’ll  want  to  \ 
the  real  stuff.”  The  Army  has  yet  tc 
what  the  "real  stuff”  might  be  in  the 
Maximum  security  faculties  are  usual! 
to  handle  exotic  viruses  and  bacteria  i 
there  is  no  known  cure. 

JZSSX??  is  that  the  Army  is 
ed.  Said  David  Baltimore,  a  Massach 

NnhiV*  Technol°gy  molecular  biol< 
Nobel  laureate,  of  the  biowar  researcl 
long  involvement  is  well  documented 
mterest  makes  me  itchy.  I’d  lii 
pubhc  disclosure  of  what  they-redoing 
believe  that  what  they're  doing  is  Si 
Biological  Weapons  Convention,  but  I  hi 
dependent  evaluation.”  a 

Professor  Baltimore  suggested  that 
coidd  be  provided  through  the  National 

***  Con@ressional  Office 
TOlogy  Assessment,  or  one  of  severs 
siona]  associations.  severe 

JJJf-JS?  r™  **  surfi  oversight  "has 
to  in  the  scrublands  of  Utah 
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Shultz  Has  NATO 
Backing  for 
Soviet  Talks 

Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  got  some  important  business 
out  of  the  way  last  week  before  his 
meeting  on  arras  control  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  in  Geneva  Jan.  7  and  8.  Mr 
Shultz's  colleagues  at  the  annual 
winter  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  gave  him  their 
full  backing,  including  a  pledge  to 
continue  the  deployment  of  Pershing 
2  and  cruise  missiles  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  pending  an  agreement  with 
Moscow  to  limit  or  eliminate  medi¬ 
um-range  missiles  on  both  sides  of 
the  continent. 

Other  than  to  outline  basic  objec¬ 
tives  —  stability,  equality,  reduction 
and  verifiability — Mr.  Shultz  had  no 
arms  reduction  plan  to  offer  because 
it  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  in 
Washington.  But  he  pledged  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  allies  and  to  approach 
the  Geneva  talks  “in  a  positive,  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  and  open-minded 
way.”  Speaking  for  the  others  at  the 
Brussels  meeting.  Lord  Carrington; 
NATO  s  Secretary  General,  said  Mr 
Shultz  “goes  to  Geneva  with  our  en¬ 
couragement  and  support"  although 
“nobody  expects  miracles.” 

There  were  unspecified  reserva¬ 
tions  by  Denmark  and  Greece,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  scheduled  to  re¬ 
ceive  missiles.  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  are,  but  have  been  re¬ 
luctant  to  tie  themselves  down  to  a 
date,  so  strong  is  internal  opposition. 
Mr.  Shultz  assured  reporters  that 
both  countries  would  be  “very  much 
part  of  the  process.” 

At  best,  a  successful  negotiation 
wnh  Mr.  Gromyko  will  mean  an 


ed.  Among  those  newly  arrested 
were  two  of  the  three  mm  whoJaad 
claimed  asylum  for  91  days  in  the 
British  Consulate  in  Durban.  Then- 
companion  went  free. 

Mr:  "Reagan,  perhaps  with  an  eye 
to  a  protest  to  South  Africa  signed  by 
35  conservative  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen,  also  criticized  apartheid 
last  week.  “We  fee  a  moral  respan- . 
sibility  to. speak  out  on  this  matter,” 
the  President  said  in  what  officii 
said  was  a  deliberate  departure  from 
“quiet  diplomacy.”  . 

Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  who  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  Reagan  policy  as  “im¬ 
moral,  evil  and  totally  un-Chris¬ 
tian  ."picked  up  his  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  Oslo.  “Praise.be  that  there 
are  demonstrations  across  the 
United  States  against  apartheid  and 
that  country's  collaborations  with 
the  South  African  Government,”  he 
said.  Dozens  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  civic  and  religious  leaders 
have  been  arrested  in  protests  at 
South  African  offices  this  month. 

In  New  York  last  week,  represent¬ 
atives  of  more  than  100  American 
companies  agreed  to  lobby  in  South 
Africa  for  social  change.  They  en¬ 
dorsed  amendments  to  the  Sullivan 
Principles,  a  code  of  conduct  that  al¬ 
ready  binds  them  to  principles  of 
equal  pay  and  treatment  for  hTqr|r 
and  white  South  African  employees. 

Israel  Hardens 
Lebanon  Stand 


Anodised  Proa 

Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonzfilez  at 
Socialist  Party  convention  in  Madrid. 


agreement  to  organize  “umbrella” 
negotiations  covering  the  three 
major  arms  categories  —  medium- 
range  missiles,  intercontinental 
strategic  arms  and  space  weapons. 
Last  week,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev, 
who  is  believed  to  be  second  to  Kon¬ 
stantin  U.  Chernenko  in  the  Kremlin 
hierarchy,  was  reported  to  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  also  in  reciprocal 
cuts  in  military  spending.  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  and  other  Soviet  leaders, 
were  said  to  have  to  taken  up  the 
idea  of  spending  cuts  in  talks  with 
American  trade  officials  as  a  way  of 
making  money  available  to  buy 
other  kinds  of  equipment.  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  began  a  visit  to  Britain  yes¬ 
terday  with  a  pledge  that  Moscow 
will  never  "be  the  one  to  start  any 
new  round  in  the  arms  race.” 

From  Madrid  came  more  encour¬ 
aging  news  for  Mr.  Shultz  last  week. 
The  Spanish  Socialist  Party,  which 
held  its  first  convention  since  coming 
to  power  two  years  ago,  was  urged 
by  Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonzalez 
to  drop  its  opposition  to  Spain’s 
membership  in  NATO.  A  referen¬ 
dum  is  to  be  held  next  year  and  Mr. 
Gonzalez  made  it  clear  that  even  at 
the  risk  of  splitting  the  party,  he 
would  campaign  against  withdrawal 
because  it  would  damage  Spain's  se¬ 
curity  and  credibility. 

Anti-Apartheid 
Protests  Grow 

South  Africa  last  week  insisted 
anew  that  it  would  not  be  swayed  by 
international  criticism.  But  as  the 
anti-apartheid  chorus  grew  louder  in 
Washington,  New  York  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  President  P.W.  Botha  seemed 
more  than  a  little  on  the  defensive. 
“No  quiet  diplomacy  or  hard  shout¬ 
ing  will  keep  us  from  seeking  the 
road  of  justice,”  Mr.  Botha  said, 
rebutting  President  Reagan’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  American  policy  of  quiet 
pressure  had  pushed  South  Africa  to 
release  11  nonwhite  dissidents. 

Eight  of  the  detainees  were 
quickly  rearrested  on  charges  of 
treason  —  the  Government's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  campaign  against 
the  new  Constitution  that  provides  a 
limited  role  for  some  nonwhites  but 
leaves  22  million  blacks  unrepresent- 


Israel  bas  had  rough  going  in  its 
withdrawal  talks  with  Lebanon  as 
well  as  in  its  relations  with  Moslems 
in  the  southern  areas  it  occupies.  On 
both  counts,  the  Israelis  got  touah 
last  week. 

Israeli  troops  responded  to  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  in  the  past  few  weeks 
by  sending  tank  forces  into  seven 
Shiite  Moslem  villages  and  arresting 
30  suspected  guerrillas.  Lebanese 
sources  said  three  people  had  been 
killed  and  21  wounded  in  the  raids 
and  Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karami 
accused  Israel  of  “inhuman  and  fas¬ 
cist  practices."  Israeli  officials  ac¬ 
knowledged  two  dead  and  seven 
wounded. 

The  Israelis  appeared  also  to  have 
lost  patience  with  Lebanese  negotia¬ 
tors.;  Nine  sessions  have  been  held 
wSBfno  c&fcige'ih'  T&H&ese  ’oppos*- 
tion  to  Israeli  demands  that  United 
Nations  forces  and  the  Israeli- 
hacked  South  Lebanon  Army  be 
given  most  of  the  responsibility  for 
security  along  the  border.  With  fac- 
tional  fighting  continuing  in  th*>  sw 
Mountains  around  Beirut  and  farther 
south,  the  Israelis  have  little  faith  in 
the  ability  erf  the  T  -iese  Army  to 
maintain  securit  ?r  Jerusalem 
there  were  warn  ipr  that  - if  there 
was  no  change  in  •  ebarrese  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  end  c  tta  year,  Israel 
would  consider  a  m  -ateral  "rede¬ 
ployment”  that  wculc  teep  its  forces 
in  Lebanon  Indefinitely. 

This  position  was  made  known 
after  talks  with  Richard  Murphy,  the 
American  Middle  East  envoy,  indi¬ 
cated  he  bad  been  unable  to  soften 
the  positions  of  the  Lebanese  or  of 
their  Syrian  backers.  The  Syrians 
continued  to  demand  that  Israel 
withdraw  unconditionally  and  not  be 
allowed  any  “political  gains"  from 
its  1982  invasion.  "The  Syrians  think 
we  are  so  desperate  to  get  out  of 
Lebanon  that  we  will  accept-  any¬ 
thing,"  ah  Israeli  official  said. 
"They  are  wrong.” 

Britain  Fails 
In  Extradition  Bid 

Joseph  P.T.  Doherty,  a  member  of 
the  extremist  provisional  wing  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  escaped 
from  a  Belfast  prison  in  1981,  two 
days  before  his  conviction  for  the 
murder  of  a  British  captain  during 
the  ambush  of  a  British  Army  patrol 
in  Northern  Ireland  the  previous 
year.  He  found  clandestine  refuge  in 

New  York  until  his  arrest  last  year  in 
a  Manhattan  bar. 
r  Last  week,  a  Federal  judge  in  New 
York  said  his  crime  was  a  political 
act  and  rejected  a  request  by  the 
Justice  Department  on  behalf  of 
Britain  that  he  be  extradited.  If  he 
was  sent  back  he  would  face  life  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  extradition  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ain,  like  most  such  treaties,  excludes 
political  acts  from  those  considered 
extraditable.  Judge  John  E.  Sprizzo 
indicated  that  even  though  the  provi¬ 
sional  wing  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  did  not  engage  in  traditional 
warfare  in  its  fight  against  British 
rule  in  Northern  Ireland,  it  had  a  dis¬ 
cipline  and  organization  that  made 
acts  committed  by  its  members 
.political  offenses.  There  were  angry 
reactions  in  London.  “A  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  to  murder,  maiming  and  ter¬ 
rorism,”  said  Jill  Knight,  a  Conser¬ 
vative  Member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Doherty  was  not  completely 
out  of  trouble.  In  addition  to  consid¬ 
ering  an  appeal,  Federal  authorities 
continued  to  hold  him  while  deporta¬ 
tion  proceedings  were  carried  out  for 
unlawful  entry  into  the  United 
States.  He  can  choose  his  country  of 
deportation  but  if  none  wants  him,  he 
would  be  returned  to  either  Britain 
or  Ireland. 

MUt  Frendenbelm 
and  Henry  Ginlger 


India  Pauses  to  Consider  the  Price  of  Foreign  Industry  Boom 


A  Mood  of 

Resentment 

Spreads  Out 


By  ROBERT  REINHOLD 


NEW  DELHI  —  Beyond  the  grievous  human 
toll  at  Bhopal  is  an  economic  and  political  ques¬ 
tion:  Will  India  slow  its  headlong  rush  to  acquire 
Western  technology  and  pull  in  a  welcome  mat 
only  recently  put  out  for  American  and  other  for¬ 
eign  investors? 

Th,®fas  leak t*mt  killed  more  than  2,000 people 
has  led  to  strident  complaints,  in  the  press  and 
from  politicians  running  for  election  this  month 
about  “multinationals”  that  use  India  as  a 
“dumping  ground”  for  obsolete  technology  and 
hazardous  products.  Reports  of  dangerous  condi- 
tions  in  the  plant,  and  questions  about  the  role 
played  by  Union  Carbide,  the  American  company 
that  owned  a  majority  of  the  Bhopal  factory, 
have  not  discouraged  this  view. 

In  the  first  policy  statement  after  his  mother's 
assassination.  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi 
stressed  the  need  for  more  technology.  Lately,  he 
n&s  been  Quiet  on  the  issue.  I4I  doo*t  think  any  an- 
swer  is  possible  until  opinion  is  stabilized  after 
the  election,”  said  L.K.  Jha,  economic  adviser  to 
me  Prime  Minister.  He  added,  though,  that  the 
issue  should  not  be  foreign  investment  but  safety 
rules.  “Certainly  that  is  an  area  where  we  have 
to  do  much  thinking." 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  interruption  in  talk* 
between  several  American  companies  g^kinp 
joint  ventures  with  Indian  partners,  according  to 
Michael  Hand,  commercial  attache  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy.  The  projects  involve  electronics, 
power  generation  and  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
machfeay  for  mining,  among  other  things. 
Nonetheless,  American  business  leaders  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  backlash  from  Bhopal. 

The  accident  came  as  Indian-American  com- 

mataal  relations  seemed  to  be  recovering  from  a 

period  of  uncertainty  marked  by  the  pull-out  in 

the  late  1970’s  of  I.BJkL  and  Coca-Cola.  Less  than 

two  months  ago,  the  American  Embassy  “invest¬ 
ment  climate  statement”  on  India  said  New 
Delhi  was  interpreting  the  laws  liberally.  “As 

senior  official  put  it,”  the  statement  said, 
The  initial  assumption  is  that  private  entrepre¬ 
neurs,  both  Indian  and  foreign,  know  what  they 


-  •  United  Pm 

Prime  SOnister  Rajiv  Gandhi  arriving  in  Bhopal  to 
fects  of  poisonous  gas  teak  earlier  this  month. 

aredoing'’  a  month  ago.  the  Government  cut 
import  duties  on  computers  and  said  it  would 
allow  foreign  investment  in  their  manufacture 

?  *****  ^  *be  leak,  participants 

at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States- 
India  Joint  Business  Council  heard  Indian  jead- 
ers  make  a  strong  pitch  for  technology  invest- 
mente  and  promise  to  clear  the  red  tape  for 
which  India  is  legendary  K 

The  United  States  has  in  fact  become  India's 
leading  economic  partner.  In  1983,  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  American  companies  led  all 
rthers  m  the  number  of  joint  ventures  approved 
as  Coming  Glass.  Johnson  & 
Johnson  and  Chevron  Chemicals  have  major  in¬ 
terests.  The  Indo-American  Chamber  %>m- 

est™ated  American  private  investment  • 
at  $500  million  m  1982. 

The  liberalization  in  investment  policy  that  has 

in  a  growing  realization 
tba*  die  ^transfer”  of  Western  technology  is  es¬ 
sential  if  India’s  millions  are  to  be  raised  out  of 
poverty  For  foreign  companies,  too,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  is  huge:  a  potential  market  of  750  million 


where  shortages  are 
P^Petual.  The  wait  is  five  to  seven 
years  for  some  two-wheel  scooters 
and  six  months  for  certain  brands  of 
color  televisions.  Moreover,  the  coun¬ 
try  has  a  well-trained  scientists  and 
engineers,  operates  under  British-in- 
spired  law  and  speaks  English. 

Not  all  agree  that  foreign  investors 
are  a  net  plus  for  India.  Professor 
S.K.  Goyal,  who  heads  the  corporate 
sjujw  group  at  the  Indian  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  said  that 
fbe  technology  they  bring  often  isn’t 
shared  widely  or  understood  fully  bv 
the  local  staff.  He  also  suggested  that 
companies  such  as  Union  Carbide  ex¬ 
periment  with  pesticides,  drugs  and 
other  products  in  ways  that  wouldn't 
be  permitted  at  home,  using  India  as 
a  “guinea  pig." 

The  main  hurdle  to  investments  is 
the  1973  Foreign  Exchange  Regula¬ 
tions  Act,  which  limits  foreign  inves¬ 
tors  to  a  40  percent  stake  in  compa¬ 
nies  in  India.  However,  the  act  makes 
exceptions  for  high-technology  ven¬ 
tures  or  those  with  high  levels  of  ex¬ 
ports.  Thus  the  New  Jersey- based  In- 
gersoU-Rand,  makers  of  compres¬ 
sors  and  other  machinery,  holds  74 
percent  of  its  Indian  subsidiary  and 
Parke.  Davis  of  Detroit,  the  drug 
maker,  owns  S3  percent  of  its  subsidi¬ 
ary.  In  the  case  of  Union  Carbide, 
which  owns  51  percent  of  Union  Car¬ 
bide  India  Ltd.,  this  has  turned  out  to 
be  something  of  liability. 

Now  political  pressures  are  mount¬ 
ing  to  control  what  the  magazine  The 
Week  called  the  “raiders  from 

- _  abroad.  ’  ’  Last  week  there  was  a  sit-in 

at  Union  Carbide’s  sales  office  here 
and  a  demonstration  by  refugees  from  Bhopal  in 
front  of  the  American  Embassy.  Whether  this  is 
more  than  the  venting  of  frustrations  over  the 
catastrophe  is  unclear,  for  Indians  are.  wont  to 

see  a  foreign  hand  in  many  of  their  troubles  But 

busies  lra<ierSlikeS.  R  Acharya.  chairman  of 
Shaw  Wallace  and  Co.  Ltd.  of  Calcutta,  the 
Malaysian-controlled  makers  of  chemicals  and 
spints,  believe  that  ultimately  the  Government 
will  realize  that  it  needs  modem  industry.  Nor 
he  feels,  would  the  fact  the  plant  was  American^ 
owned  m  itself  spur  anti-American  feeling  or 
slow  investment.  “We  want  to  absorb  more  and 
more  technology,”  said  Mr.  Acharya,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry  of  India,  which  represents 
most  of  the  multinational  companies  working  in 

5j5fli  1  connection  between 

Bhopal  and  liberalization.” 

That  may  be  overly  optimistic.  In  any  event 
many  in  India  agree  that  foreign  technology  wili 
at  least  face  drastic  new  safety  controls  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  As  one  person  put  it,  “You  have  no  business 
having  a  cobra  and  not  watching  it.” 
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_ _  A  Sort  of  Peace  in  New  Caledonia,  but  No  Solution 

Seeking  to  Avert  a  Small  Colonial  War 
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Caledonia 


By  STEVE  LOHR 


NOUMEA,  New  Caledonia  —  Edgard  Pisani, 
.the  special  envoy  sent  in  haste  by  an  alarmed 
French  Government  to  this  troubled  Pacific 
territory  to  restore  order  and  seek  a  political 
solution,  was  able  to  declare  last  week  that  the 
first  part  of  his  mandate  had  been  fulfilled.  The 
killings  have  stopped  and  the  roadblocks  manned 
by  Melanesian  separatists  since  mid-November 
have  been  lifted  in  most  areas.  Mr.  Pisani 
seemed  a  long  way  from  a  political  solution,  how¬ 
ever. 

The  unrest  of  the  past  few  weeks  appears  to 
have  permanently  changed  the  political  climate 
and  attitudes  on  New  Caledonia,  igniting  a  mili¬ 
tant  nationalism  among  the  native  Melanesians, 
or  Kanaks,  and  creating  a  deep  split  between 
them  and  French  loyalists. 

Jean-Marie  Tjibaou,  the  separatist  leader, 
refers  to  the  situation  as  an  "armed  peace.”  Last 
week,  Mr.  Tjibaou  said  that  despite  the  murder 
two  weeks  ago  of  10  Melanesians,  including  two 
of  Ms  brothers,  he  was  willing  to  negotiate  with 


Sygma/Langevta 

the  French.  His  decision  was  viewed  as  person¬ 
ally  restrained  and  tactically  shrewd,  projecting 
an  image  of  the  independence  front  as  a  reason- 
able  poiitical  group— not  the  terrorist  band  that 
the  French  loyalists  claim  it  to  be. 

But  negotiating  a  solution  to  the  impasse  be¬ 
tween  the  separatists  and  the  loyalists  will  be -a 
formidable  chaUenge.  The  conflict  is  both  politi¬ 
cal  and  racial.  The  Melanesian  separatists  argue 
that  their  land  was  stolen  from  them  by  the 
French  colonists,  who  took  possession  of  New  ‘ 
Caledonia  m  1853.  Since  the  Melanesians  are  the 
rightful  people  of  origin,  the  separatists  add,  they 
should  control  the  government.  To  that  extent 
the  New  Caledonian  problem  is  simply  a  belated 
example  of  a  global  phenomenon;  the  militant 
nationalism  of  a  native  population  under  colonial 
rule.. 

In  New  Caledonia,  though,  the  matter  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Melanesians  are  in  . 

Sf  S?*?^-62’000  P00^®  01 »  total  population  of 
145,000.  To  give  more  weight  to  their  numbers, 
the  independence-seeking  Melanesians  want  vot¬ 
ing  restricted  to  permanent  residents  having  at 
least  one  parent  bcm  in  New  Caledonia.  But  it 


was  decided  that  the  Nov.  18  elections  for  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Assembly  would  be  held  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  -  six-month  residence  qualification  for 
all  French  citizens.  The  separatists  united  under 
an  umbrella  organization,  the  Kanak  Socialist 
National  Liberation  Front,  to  boycott  and  disrupt 
the  voting.  The  roadblocks,  the  burning  of  houses 
and  the  attacks  on  police  stations  brought  a  vio¬ 
lent  backlash  from  the  loyalists. 

The  separatists  are  pressing  for  independence 
now,  with  an  eye  on  the  political  pendulum  in 
Paris.  Their  expectations  soared  with  the  elec- 
tion  of  the  Socialist  Government  of  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  in  1981.  But  with  President 
Mitterrand’s  approval  rating  at  home  at  an  all- 
time  low,  the  separatists  are  scrambling  to  win 

Sections enCe  bef0re  1116 1986  National  Assembly 

Moderates  Turn  to  Left 

A  striking  example  of  the  polarization  of  poli¬ 
tics  in  New  Caledonia  has  been  the  recent  left¬ 
ward  shift  of  the  independence  front.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Tjibaou,  48  years  old,  was  previously 
a  leader  of  L'Union  Caledonienne,  a  moderate 
party  committed  to  multiracialism  under  the 
slogan,  “Two  colors,  one. people.” 

Mr-  Tjibaou’s  shift  has  made  former  radicals 
look  like  moderates.  Nidoish  Naisseline,  a  Sor- 
bonne-educated  Kanak,  returned  home  to  found  a 
movement  known  as  Foulards  Rouges,  or  “Red 
Scarves.”  His  analysis  of  the  New  Caledonia 
situation  is  tinged  with  Marxism  and  he  wants  a 
socialist  independence.  But  Mr.  Naisseline  split 
with  more  militant  separatists  early  this  year 
over  their  acceptance  of  Libya's  offer  to  provide 
“military  training"  for  17  men.  “When  the  ten¬ 
sion  rises,”  Mr.  Naisseline  says,  “we  moderates 
won't  have  a  place.” 

Mr.  Pisani  is  charged  with  coming  up  with  a 
Solomon-like  solution  by  February.  To  date,  the 
French  position  has  been  that  New  Caledonians 
of  all  origins  should  vote  in  a  referendum  on  the 
territory's  poiitical  future.  Bu:  there  may  be 
some  modification  of  the  present  system,  such  as 
a  longer  residency  requirement  for  voting  than 
just  six  months,  or  dividing  the  electorate  to  give 
the  Melanesians  control  over  one  legislative 
house.  In  the  end,  some  discernible  movement  to¬ 
ward  independence  soon  is  regarded  as  essential 
“If  there  is  no  progress  and  Kanak  expectations 
are  frustrated,  then  further  violence  is  inevita¬ 
ble,  with  all  the  reaction  that  courts  from  the 
right,"  a  foreign  diplomat  predicted!  “The  ap¬ 
parent  Calm  is  onlv  m  rha  nipf«.u  »» 
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Dismissed  Jesuit  Defends  His  Role  in  Nicaraguan  Government 


The  Church  Cuts  Off  a  Sandinista  Priest 


By  GORDON  MOTT 


MANAGUA,  Nicaragua — The  four-year  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Sandinista  Government  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  reached  a  new  level  of  bitterness  last  week 
after  the  Jesuit  order  in  Rome  announced  it  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  Rev.  Fernando  Cardenal.  He  is  one  of  four 
priests  in  high  Government  positions  who  have  disobeyed 
an  edict  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  that  bars  priests  and  nuns 
from  holding  public  office.  Coming  after  Vatican  interro¬ 
gation  in  September  of  Leonardo  Boff,  a  Brazilian  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friar  and  proponent  of  “liberation  theology.”  the 
Jesuit  measure  was  a  new  rebuke  to  Latin  American 
Catholics  who  have  embraced  concepts  of  economic 
struggle.  In  a  related  action  last  week,  John  Paul  con¬ 
demned  class  struggle  as  a  social  evil  and  declared  that 
responsibility  for  sin  "lies  with  individuals." 

Father  Cardenal,  who  was  appointed  Nicaragua  s 
Minister  of  Education  in  July  in  defiance  of  the  Vatican 
policy,  was  ready  with  a  19-page  statement.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Pope  was  “badly  informed  on  Nicara¬ 
gua”  and  that  the  Vatican  was  joining  President  Reagan 
in  trying  “to  delegitimize  the  revolutionary  process. 
The  Nicaraguan  Catholic  bishops,  he  said,  had  ignored 
his  requests  for  authorization  to  serve  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  defended  his  course  as  an  "objection  of  con- 

5C16HC6*  _  _ .  . ,  _ 

A  Western  diplomat  assigned  to  the  Vatican  pre¬ 


dicted  that  disciplinary  action  would  also  be  taken 
against  three  other  Sandinista  priests.  Culture  Minister 
Ernesto  Cardenal,  a  Trappist  who  is  Fernando’s  brother; 
Foreign  Minister  Miguel  d'Escoto  Brockman,  a  Mhry- 
knoll  priest,  and  Edgar  Parrales,  a  diocesan  priest  who  is 
the  Nicaraguan  representative  at  the  Organization  of 

American  States.  .  .  .  .  . 

All  four  have  longstanding  Sandinista  credentials. 
Fernando  Cardenal,  who  is  50  years  old,  and  Ernesto 
Cardenal,  who  is  SO,  were  bom  in  Granada,  a  small  town 
on  Lake  Nicaragua.  Fernando  became  dose  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries  in  1973.  He  testified  before  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1976  against  the  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debayle.  Ernesto  Cardenal  appeared  as  a  San¬ 
dinista  spokesman  in  1976  at  a  human  rights  conference 
in  Rome.  He  has  said  that  he  wants  to  return  eventually 
to  the  retreat  he  founded  in  the  early  1970’s. 

Hopes  for  ‘Sophistication’ 

Miguel  d’Escoto  was  born  in  Hollywood,  Calif,  in  1933 
and  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in  1962.  He  joinedthe  San- 
dinistas  in  1975  and  has  been  Foreign  Minister  since  they 
took  power  in  1979.  Father  d’Escoto’ s  order,  the  Mary- 
knolls,  recently  reaffirmed  its  support  of  political  activ¬ 
ism.  Father  Parrales,  who  is  42,  was  Minister  of  Social 
Security  before  he  became  envoy  to  the  O.A.S.  in  1981. 
The  same  year,  the  four  priests  were  elected  to  the  San¬ 
dinista  Assembly,  a  body  reserved  for  loyalists.  Father 
Parrales,  who  is  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Esteli  in  cen- 


The  Rev.  Fernando  Cardenal  with  members  of  the  Sandinista  Youth  Movement  In  Managua,  Mcaragua. 


tral  Nicaragua,  is  regarded  as  the  least  prominent  of  the 
four.  Church  officials  said  the  bishops  would  be  reactant 
to  risk  a  di  red  confrontation  with  the  Government  by  dis- 

miSS‘‘We  hope  there  is  enough  political  sophistication  in 
the  new  Government  of  Daniel  Ortega  to  avoid  this  con¬ 
flict,’’  a  church  official  said  last  week.  Mr.  Ortega  was 
elected  President  last  month.  The  church  official  added 
the  hope  that  the  priests  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
new  Sandinista  Cabinet  to  be  appointed  in  January.  The 
Nicaraguan  bishops  declined  public  comment  on  the  dis¬ 
missal.  "We  don’t  want  to  increase  tensions,  a  spokes¬ 
man  said.  Rejected  by  the  Jesuits,  Father  CaidenaJhas 

become  a  "vagabond  priest,”  he  added,  and  must  receive 
the  approval  of  a  Nicaraguan  bishop  —  all  of  whom  are 
opposed  to  the  Sandinistas  -  before  he  can  resume  his 

PrieThe  four  priests  have  been  forbidden  by  the  bishops 
to  celebrate  mass  publicly  or  assume  other  pneitiy '  func¬ 
tions  They  say  they  have  been  willing  to  challenge 
Rome’s  orders  because  they  consider  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution  spiritual  as  well  as  secular.  For  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  have  become  an  important  symbol  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  that  claims  to  be  both  Marxist  and  Christian,  send¬ 
ing  a  message  to  the  impoverished,  latggy  Catoolic 
population  that  it  is  possible  to  be  both  a 
Sandinista.  Coming  to  the  defense  of  the  pnests,  the ^^Gov¬ 
ernment  has  attacked  the  bishops  as  reactionaries.  It  de¬ 
nounced  their  pastoral  letter.  Issued  in  April,  which 
called  for  dialogue  with  the  United 
States-supported  counter-revolution¬ 
aries.  The  Government  Jias  vehe¬ 
mently  rejected  this  proposal. 

After  supporting  the  Sandinistas 
as  their  revolution  was  overcoming 
the  Somoza  dictatorship  in  1979,  the 
bishops  have  gradually  turned  away. 
They  have  accused  the  Government 
of  trying  to  divide  Catholics  by  pro¬ 
moting  doctrinal  revolt  with  the  so- 
called  popular  church,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  revolution.  The  bishops’ 
anger  rose  when  the  Government  ac¬ 
cused  a  priest  of  arms  trafficking  and 
expelled  10  foreign-born  priests  who 
came  to  his  defense. 

As  faithful  Catholics,  the  bishops 
are  loyal  to  the  Polish  Pope,  who  has 
his  own  agenda  as  the  church  deals 
with  the  Communist  Governments  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Relations  between 
the  Sandinistas  and  John  Paul  wors¬ 
ened  after  he  was  heckled  whilecon- 
ducting  a  mass  during  his  visit  to 
Nicaragua  last  year. 

The  Nicaraguan  hierarchy  has 
emphasized  the  issue  of  priestly  diso¬ 
bedience,  hoping  to  be  viewed  as  the 
one  church  recognized  by  Rome  while 
portraying  the  priests  in  Government 
and  the  "popular  church"  as  the  vis¬ 
ibly  disobedient  In  reply,  the  Sandin¬ 
ista  priests  argue  that  they  are  obedi¬ 
ent  to  God  and  to  their  consciences. 
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An  injured  passenger  being  taken  from  the  hijacked  Ku¬ 
waiti  airliner  at  Teheran  airport. 


The  ‘Shultz 
Doctrine’  Is 
Rendered 
Moot  in  Iran 


By  TERENCE  SMITH 


WASHINGTON  —  For  months.  Secretary  of  State 

George  P.  Shultz  has  been  arguing  that  the  time  has  come 

for  the  United  States  to  use  military  force  to  either  pre¬ 
empt  or  retaliate  against  international  terrorism.  The  al¬ 
ternative,  he  has  said,  is  for  the  United  States  to  become 
the  “Hamlet  of  nations,"  endlessly  wringing  its  hands 
over  whether  and  how  to  respond. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Shultz  could  cite  fresh  provocation. 
Four  Arabic-speaking  terrorists  hijacked  a  Kuwaiti 
airliner  with  161  people  on  board,  isolated  the  Americans 
and  killed  two  of  them  solely  because  they  were  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  incident  seemed  to  underscore  the  dangers 
facing  the  77,032  American  civilians  who  serve  their 
country  overseas. 

“A  rescue  attempt  seemed  out  of  the  question.  The 
United  States  has  rajfnmAnddteams'specIally  trained  in 
storming 'hijacked-  airtinBre  and -freeing  hostages.  .  But 
cooperation  was  conspicuously  missing  in  Teheran, 
where  the  United  States  is  still  vilified  as  the  “great 
Satan.”  Even  more,  some  United  States  officials  said 
there  was  evidence  that  Iran  was  supporting  the  hijack¬ 
ers.  Any  assault  force  would  have  to  be  massive  to  pro¬ 
tect  both  the  hostages  and  itself  against  counterattack. 

In  the  end,  the  hijacking  concluded  without  any  di¬ 
rect  American  action,  other  than  strong  rhetoric  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  pressure  applied  through  third  countries.  Two 
Americans  were  dead,  two  others  came  home  battered 
and  burned  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  that  the  United 
States  would  or  could  do  about  it. 

The  Teheran  hijacking  illustrated  the  difficult 
choices  that  arise  in  attempting  to  implement  the  so- 
called  Shultz  Doctrine  in  a  specific  instance.  "There  was 
simply  no  practical  way  for  the  United  States  to  use  force 
in  this  case,”  observed  Robert  Kupperman,  a  counter¬ 
terrorism  specialist  at  the  Georgetown  Center  for  Strate¬ 
gic  and  International  Studies.  “Any  rescue  team  we  sent 
in  would  have  been  killed  along  with  the  hostages." 

“This  case  demonstrated  that  the  Shultz  Doctrine  — 
the  use  of  force  —  is  at  best  a  selective  tool  that  does  not 
apply  in  every  instance,”  Mr.  Kupperman  said. 

■  Another  specialist.  William  Colby,  the  former  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Central  Intelligence,  agrees,  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  difficulties  posed  in  the  Kuwaiti  hijacking  neces¬ 
sarily  invalidate  the  Shultz  Doctrine.  "Don’t  rule  it  out," 
be  said.  “The  moment  will  come  when  we  want  to  use 
force.  And  when  we  do,  the  public  will  support  it." 

No  Easy  Targets 

Another  aspect  of  Mr.  Shultz's  thinking,  military  re¬ 
taliation,  also  seems  difficult  to  apply  in  such  an  in¬ 
stance.  What  would  be  the  target?  The  hijackers  have 
disappeared  into  Iranian  custody.  Iran  itself  is  too  big  a 
target,  even  assuming  that  concrete  evidence  of  Iranian 
collusion  could  be  obtained. 

“If  you  could  find  a  nice  little  A1  Dawa  training  camp 
someplace,  you  could  hit  that,"  observed  Mr.  Colby.  A] 
Dawa  is  the  militant  Shiite  terrorist  organization  with 
which  the  hijackers  are  believed  to  be  associated.  Their  . 
principal  demand  throughout  the  hijacking  was  that  Ku¬ 
wait  release  17  members  of  A1  Dawa  who  were  convicted 
of  the  bombings  of  the  American  Embassy  and  French 
consulate  in  Kuwait  a  year  ago. 

But  both  Mr.  Kupperman  and  Mr.  Colby  said  that 
such  an  action  would  be  difficult  to  justify  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public.  Mr.  Kupperman  suggested  instead  that  the 
United  States  should  retaliate  against  Iran  with  eco¬ 
nomic  weapons.  "We  could  go  into  court  in  New  York  and 
tie  up  Iranian  funds  in  American  banks,”  he  said.  “That 
would  provide  some  counter-terror  theater,  which  is 
what  we  need  in  this  case." 

The  best  solution  appears  to  be  the  other  part  of  the 
Shultz  Doctrine  —  pre-emption.  The  United  States  has 
redoubled  its  intelligence  gathering  efforts  in  recent 
months  and  has  been  able  to  blunt  a  number  of  terrorist 
threats  against  American  diplomats  in  Beirut,  BogotA 
and  El  Salvador,  among  others.  Italy  scored  a  notable 
success  two  weeks  ago  when  it  rounded  up  a  seven-man 
Lebanese  terrorist  group  that  it  said  was  planning  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome. 

But  American  officials  say  it  would  require  super¬ 
human  intelligence  to  pre-empt  a  hijacking.  “We  are 
doing  what  we  can,"  a  senior  State  Department  official 
said,  “but  there  is  no  way  to  track  every  terrorist  cell 
around  the  world.” 

In  the  end,  the  Shultz  Doctrine  mav  be  more  an  effort 
to  condition  public  opinion  about  terrorism  than  a  spe¬ 
cific  prescription  for  coping  with  it.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  also  trying  to  win  a  policy  debate  within  the' Ad- 
mmistration,  which  remains  divided  over  the  wisdom 
and  efficacy  of  using  force  against  terrorism.  Each  new 
PKa®e®t  f  dd®  force  to  his  argument  and  most  specialists 
in  the  field  agree  that  the  United  States  is  closer  today  to 
using  force  than  it  has  been  before. 

“We  have  to  strike  a  delicate  balance,"  Mr.  Kupper¬ 
man  said,  "between  being  perceived  as  a  paper  tiger  if 
we  do  nothing,  and  being  seen  as  terrorists  ourselves  if 
we  stride  back  in  the  wrong  way.  The  correct  answer  lies 
somewhere  in  between.” 
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Chemical  Industry  on  the  Defensive  Th© 


After  Bhopal,  the 
industry  looks 
hard  at  safety. 
The  big  hurdle: 
human  error. 

By  AGIS  SALPUKAS 
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focused  on  three  places:  Bhopal,  the 
site  of  the  tragedy;  Institute,  W.  Va., 
where  a  similar  plant  was  operating, 
and  Danbury,  Conn.,  headquarters  of 
the  Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
owner  of  both  plants. 

That  spotlight  remains  strong,  and 
its  glare  intense.  But  now  its  scope  in¬ 
cludes  the  entire  chemical  industry. 
From  Monsanto  in  St.  imrig  to  Dow 
Chemical  in  Michigan,  from  Du  Pont 
and  Hercules  in  Delaware  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Cyanamid  in  New  Jersey,  corpo¬ 
rate  executives  are  fielding  the  same 
question  from  reporters,  regulators, 
environmentalists,  community  activ¬ 
ists,  and  many  of  their  own  employ¬ 
ees:  Could  what  happened  at  Bhopal 
happen  at  one  of  their  plants,  here  or 
abroad? 

Reassuring  comments  for  public 
consumption  abound.  But  in  actual¬ 
ity,  a  "there  but  for  fortune  go  I” 
mentality  is  pervading  the  industry, 
as  executives  recognize  that  Union 
Ca  rbide’s  safety  practices  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  their  own. 

“We  can't  judge  yet  what  happened 
in  India  and  we  can't  say  that  nothing 
will  ever  happen  here,”  said  Paul  F. 
Oreffi.ee,  president  and  chief  execu- 
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live  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company. 
Adds  H.  Michael  Utidjian,  medical  di-‘ 
rector  for  American  Cyanamid  and  a 
former  Union  Carbide  employee:  “I 
don’t  take  any  great  comfort  that  1 
now  work  for  American  Cyanamid 
and  not  Union  Carbide." 

Some  chemical  companies  —  E.I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  is  a 
notable  example  —  are  waiting  for  a 
full  report  from  Union  Carbide  on  ex¬ 
actly  what  happened  at  Bhopal  before 
they  take  any  internal  action.  But 
otters  already  are  evaluating  their 
in-plant  safety  procedures,  their  com¬ 
munity  evacuation  plans,  their  emer¬ 
gency  response  systems  —  indeed. 


their  entire  process  for  making  and 
using  chemicals.  “It  would  be  remiss 
if  we  didn’t  check  one  more  time  to 
make  sure  there  wasn’t  something 
that  we  missed,”  said  R_A.  Smith,  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  safety  and  serv¬ 
ices  at  Dow  Chemical. 

In  some  ways,  trying  to  guarantee 
safety,  particularly  at  overseas 
plants,  is  a  bit  like  shooting  in  the 
dark.  There  is  woefully  little  data 
about  the  health  dangers  that  specific 
chemicals  present  Strict  regulations 
in  many  countries  where  the  Amer¬ 
ican  chemical  industry  operates  can 
keep  out  modem  equipment  and  auto¬ 
mated  systems.  And  no  one  knows 


how  to  eliminate  simple  human  error. 
“You  can  design  the  best  system,” 
said  Geraldine  Cox,  vice  president 
and  technical  director  of  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Manufacturers  Association,  “but 
when  you  deal  with  people  you  can 
create  a  problem." 

Bhopal  could  lead  to  an  onslaught  of 
new,  costly  safety  regulations,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  that  have  been  levied  on 
the  nuclear  industry.  "The  incident 
will  be  viewed  over  time  as  the  chem¬ 
ical  industry's  Three  Mile  Island." 
said  James  Gustave  Speth,  president 
of  the  World  Resources  Institute. 
That  prospect  worries  chemical  in¬ 
dustry  executives,  and  many  large 
companies  are  setting  up  new  mech¬ 
anisms  for  formal  self-scrutiny.  For 
example: 

•  The  Allied  Corporation  is  review¬ 
ing  all  the  chemicals  it  uses  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  number  of  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  involved,  and  of  the  adequacy 
of  safety  devices  and  controls.  “We 
also  are  taking  another  look  at  our 
operator  training,  emergency  drills 
and  community  response  systems," 
said  Edward  L.  Hennessy  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive. 

•  The  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany  suspended  the  use  of  methyl  iso¬ 
cyanate,  the  gas  that  was  released  in 
Bhopal,  at  its  pesticide  plant  in  Brazil 
until  it  knows  what  caused  the  disas¬ 
ter  in  India.  The  company  also  is  re¬ 
viewing  its  handling  of  hazardous 
substances. 

•  The  Monsanto  Company  formed  a 
senior  management  panel  to  review 
safety  policies  and  procedures  at  its 
plants  worldwide.  “Even  though  we 
are  confident  that  our  plants  are  as 
safe  as  is  humanly  possible  to  make 
them,  an  incident  such  as  that  in 
Bhopal  prompts  us  to  take  additional 
steps,"  Richard  J.  Mahoney,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive,  said  in  a 
statement. 

•  Hercules  is  doing  worst-case 


The  Collision  of  Bulls  and  Bears 


Whither  the  Dow?  The 
technical  analysts — like 
their  fundamentalist 
brethren  —  cannot  agree 
on  the  direction. 

By  ANISE  C.  WALLACE 

IN  a  report  issued  early  this  month,  Joseph  C. 
Generate,  vice  president  of  technical  analysis 
at  the  First  Boston  Corporation,  told  clients  that 
he  was  expecting  a  “bounce”  in  the  stock  market. 
In  fact,  he  even  predicted  that  this  would  begin  last 
Monday.  Dec.  10. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  climbed  nine  points  that  day  and  six  on  Tues¬ 
day.  But  Mr.  Generate,  like  some  other  technical 
analysts  these  days,  is  mostly  negative  about  the 
longer-term  prospects  for  the  stock  market.  He 
thinks  that  the  market's  climb  to  slightly  more  than 
1.200  should  last  only  four  to  seven  days  and  will  be 
over  by  Christmas.  By  April  or  May  of  next  year,  be 
said,  the  Dow  should  trade  in  the  1,020  to  980  range. 

Like  other  technicians,  Mr.  Generate  follows  the 
dynamics  of  the  stock  market,  charting  price  pat¬ 
terns.  advance /decline  ratios  of  stocks  and  inves¬ 
tor  sentiment,  among  other  statistics.  Some  more 
traditional  investors  consider  analysis  by  techni¬ 
cians  to  be  comparable  to  astrological  charts,  but 
the  numbers  of  technical  analysts  an  Wall  Street 
are  significant  enough  to  merit  attention. 

Just  as  with  their  more  traditional  counterparts 
who  analyze  the  fundamental  aspects  of  stocks  such 
as  profits  and  sales  trends,  there  is  wide  confusion 
about  the  direction  of  the  market  among  those  who 
study  technical  data.  The  numbers,  like  fundamen¬ 
tal  information  on  a  stock,  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  different  things  by  different  people. 

Anise  C.  Wallace  writes  on  finance  from  New 
York. 


But  many  of  Wall  Street’s  technicians,  including 
Mr.  Generate  and  Alan  R.  Shaw,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Company 
are  still  pessimistic  about  the  market's  prospects 
over  the  coming  six  months.  Far  example,  Mr.  Gen¬ 
erate  said  that  according  to  his  indicators,  “leg 
two"  of  the  1982  bull  market  is  “not  on  the  horizon. " 

He  sees  the  market  going  up  in  early  1985  but  not 
tutting  a  “marginal  new  high,”  which  would  be 
above  1,287  an  the  Dow,  the  high  readied  in  1983. 
After  that  mild  rally,  the  market  should  drop  in 
reaction  to  a  continued  weakening  of  the  economy, 
he  predicts.  "You  do  not  need  an  economic  collapse 
for  tbe  Dow  to  trade  at  1,020,"  he  said.  “You  merely 
need  a  perception  starting  to  evolve  that  you  are  in 
a  recession  or  that  this  is  the  last  chance  to  lock  in 
double-digit  interest  rates  in  bonds.” 

At  Delta  Financial  Management  in  H Ingham. 
Mass.,  president  Frank  J.  Weldon  Jr.  describes 
himself  as  neutral.  “What  we’re  looking  for  are  ex¬ 
tremes,”  he  said.  In  analyzing  institutional  inves¬ 
tors’  cash  levels  and  pricing  activity  of  the  15  most 
active  stocks  on  a  daily  basis,  he  said  that  he  and 
his  partner  “haven't  seen  the  fear”  on  the  part  of 
investors  that  typically  signals  a  time  to  buy. 

Delta’s  analysis  indicates  that  the  stock  market 
will  continue  to  be  “locked  in  this  trading  range  for 
a  while  longer.”  And  while  Mr.  Weldon  concedes 
there  may  be  a  year-end  rally,  he  does  not  think  it 
weald  be  sustainable. 

He  admits  that  he  does  not  care  about  such  things 
as  a  company’s  earnings  record,  its  dividend  or 
economic  prospects  for  its  industry,  when  the  firm 
invests  its  $30  million  in  client  assets.  Rather,  he 
looks  at  price  patterns  of  the  stocks  and  their  pat¬ 
terns  relative  to  the  700  other  stocks  they  monitor. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  Mr.  Weldon  sees  at¬ 
tractive  pricing  patterns  in  some  drug,  cosmetics 
and  photography  stocks.  In  addition,  he  still  likes 
the  interest-sensitive  groups  such  as  utilities,  some 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  Groups  he  avoids 
include  energy  and  technology. 

In  tbe  bullish  technical  camp  is  Richard  Eakle, 
vice  president  at  Morgan  Stanley  &  Company.  De¬ 
scribing  himself  as  very  bullish,  Mr.  Eakle  claims 
the  current  market  is  in  an  "intermediate  pull¬ 
back,”  but  be  thinks  that  this  phase  will  be  followed 
in  the  next  three  or  four  months  by  an  “explosive 
move  on  the  up  side.”  He  is  looking  for  the  Dow  to 


reach  the  1,380  to  1,£0  range  in  the  next  four 
months.  “For  all  intents  and  purposes,  tbe  market 
has  seen  its  lows,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Eakle  is  encouraged  that  there  was  “no  fol¬ 
low-through”  selling  when  tbe  Dow  traded  around 
1,160  an  Monday.  “Same  people  started  to  sober 
up,"  be  said.  While  he  admits  that  he  thought 
I.B.M.  would  drop  cmly  to  118  a  share  (it  closed  at 
116}&).  he  was  relieved  that  the  low  “didn't  really 
produce  any  volume  or  selling  intensity.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  I.B.M.,  as  well  as  other  blue  chips  such 
as  General  Electric,  General  Motors,  Eastman 
Kodak  and  Westinghouse,  have  all  seen  their  lows. 

Stock  groups  that  have  been  strong  and  that  Mr. 
Eakle  believes  will  remain  so  are  airlines,  autos, 
banks,  mobile  homes,  savings  and  loan  companies, 
retailers,  brewers  and  computer  companies.  “A  lot 
of  these  groups  should  come  back  with  a  lot  of 
strength  when  the  market  reasserts  itself,”  he  said. 
Stocks  that  he  thinks  should  be  avoided  include 
those  of  the  energy  companies  and  commodity- 
based  companies,  such  as  the  metals  and  mining 
companies.  Further,  he  said  he  was  turning  nega¬ 
tive  cm  food  stocks  and  grocery  chains,  which  have 
been  strong  performers  this  year. 

JKLONG  with  the  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  the 
chemical  industry  in  general  is  suffering,  and 
i^»not  just  from  the  tragedy  at  Bhopal,  India. 
Some  analysts  aren’t  very  sanguine  about  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  group’s  stocks.  James  M.  Arens  on, 
vice  president  at  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette,  in 
fact,  is  recommending  cmly  four  chemical  stocks: 
Monsanto,  Imperial  Chemical,  Morton  Thiokol  and 
Sealed  Air.  And  in  most  cases,  he  favors  these  four 
because  of  their  Specialty  niches,  such  as  agricul¬ 
ture  and  health  care. 

Mr.  Arenson’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  stems  from 
price  cutting  in  the  industry,  which  has  penalized 
profit  margins,  as  has  the  strong  dollar.  Mr.  Aren- 
son  thinks  that  chemical  stocks  were  better  invest¬ 
ments  early  in  tbe  recovery.  “I  think  it’s  late  in  the 
cycle  for  the  chemicals,”  he  concluded. 

But  Emily  S.  Piishner,  senior  analyst  at  New 
York’s  Cyrus  J.  Lawrence  Inc.,  has  become  more 
bullish  cm  the  group  in  the  past  month.  She  expects 
price  cutting  to  stop  early  next  year  with  a  resulting 
improvement  in  profit  margins.  And  like  Mr.  Aren- 
son,  she  is  recommending  Monsanto  because  of  its 
relatively  low  price. 
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analyses  of  all  of  its  plants  to  make 
sure  each  is  properly  staffed  to  han¬ 
dle  any  situation  —  fires  and  explo¬ 
sions  as  well  as  spiJls  or  leaks. 

Ironically,  statistics  show  the 
chemical  industry  to  be  among  the 
safest  in  the  country.  Last  year  it  had 
52  occupational  injuries  per  100 
workers,  compared  with  an  all-man u- 
facrunng-industry  average  of  7.5. 
Moreover,  the  industry  has  often 
tried  to  substitute  safer  materials  for 
ones  that  have  been  deemed  toxic  — 
toluene  for  benzene,  for  example,  or 
zeolites  and  polypropylene  fibers  for 
asbestos. 

But  all  too  often,  the  substitutes 
pose  hazards  of  their  own.  Indeed, 
Sevin,  Carbide’s  brand  name  for  the 
pesticide  it  was  making  in  India,  was 
a  substitute  for  DDT,  which  was 
banned  in  1972.  Moreover,  the  record 
of  diligent  attention  to  safety  "goes 
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for  naught  when  you  have  an  accident 
like  Bhopal."  said  George  J.  Sella  Jr., 
American  Cyanamid’s  chairman, 
president  and  chief  executive. 

Data  about  the  health  hazards  of 
the  66,000  chemicals  listed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  as  toxic  are  sorely 
lacking.  The  Toxic  Substances  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1976  required  that  all  new 
chemicals  pass  rigid  toxicity  tests  be¬ 
fore  they  are  allowed  on  the  market. 
But  it  made  no  provision  for  retroac¬ 
tive  testing  of  the  millions  of  chemi¬ 
cals  already  on  the  market  in  1976,  or 
for  testing  new  versions  of  existing 
chemicals. 

The  result,  according  to  Dr.  Irving 
Selikoff,  director  of  the  Environmen¬ 
tal  Sciences  Laboratory  at  the  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  is  that  only 
a  “handful”  of  chemicals  have  been 
tested  under  the  act.  Meanwhile,  he 
said,  the  American  Chemical  Society 
registered  new  chemicals  last  year  at 
the  astonishing  rate  of  70- an  hour. 
“There's  so  much  catchup  to  do,”  Dr. 
Selikoff  said.  "E.P.A.  can’t  say  'let’s 
stop  the  world  for  a  while.’  ” 

The  problem  of  control  is  indeed 
staggering.  There  are  about  6,000 
plants  that  make  hazardous  chemi¬ 
cals  in  the  United  States  alone.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  many  regulations 
governing  disposal  of  waste  from 
these  plants,  there  are  none  that  deal 
with  proper  ways  to  store  toxic  ma¬ 
terials,  or  with  monitoring  leakage. 

Nor  are  there  rules  governing 
maintenance  of  chemical  plants. 
And,  noted  Dr.  Selikoff,  the  changing 
state  of  the  art  in  the  industry  mili¬ 
tates  against  keeping  all  of  the  plants 
in  prime  condition.  “You  know  that  in 
a  few  years  you. will  replace  that 
plant,  so  you  let  it  run  into  the 
ground,”  he  said.  "The  people  in  the 
chemical  industry  are  knowledgeable 
and  capable,  but  they  roust  operate 
within  profit  constraints." 

Profitability  is  a  particular  sticking 
point  among  chemical  companies 
right  now.  Many  of  them  still  have 
tremendous  assets  tied  up  in  the 
manufacture  of  bulk  chemicals  that 
return  very  little  profit,  and  they  are 
scrambling  to  find  specialty  niches  in 


markets  such  as  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals.  Moreover,  the  industry  was 
among  the  last  to  pull  out  of  the  reces¬ 
sion.  One  analyst  predicts  that  this 
year  chemical  companies  will  show  a 
40  percent  increase  in  earnings  —  not 
because  of  stellar  performance,  but 
because  1983  was  still  a  bad  year. 

Tte  industry  has  also  been  mired  in 
a  swamp  of  litigation  over  its  han¬ 
dling  of  toxic  wastes.  The  suit  by  Viet¬ 
nam  veterans  against  makers  of  diox¬ 
in-contaminated  Agent  Orange  was 
settled  only  last  May.  And  few  people 
have  forgotten  the  damage  done  by 
toxic  wastes  at  such  sites  as  Love 
Canal,  near  Niagara  Falls,  and 
■  Times  Beach.  Mo. 

These  cases  centered  mostly  on  in¬ 
jury  to  Americans.  But  the  Bhopal 
disaster  has  raised  the  question  of 
whether  human  lives  in  third-  world 
countries  are  being  treated  with  the 
same  degree  of  concern  as  those  in 
the  United  States.  The  fact  that  auto¬ 
mated  emergency  warning  systems 
existed  at  the  Carbide  plant  in  West 
Virginia  but  were  lacking  at  its 
Bhopal  counterpart  have  exacer¬ 
bated  the  issue. 

Industry  spokesmen  hotly  dispute 
any  suggestion  of  a  double  standard. 
Still,  critics  are  pressing  for  new 
legislation  on  the  export  of  products 
and  technology. 

It  may  well  come.  In  1981  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  revoked  an  exec¬ 
utive  order,  passed  under  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  that  imposed  strict 
controls  on  sales  abroad  of  banned  or 
restricted  substances.  Last  Wednes¬ 
day  Robert  Peck,  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  told  a  hearing  by 
the  House  subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  “reviewing”  that  revoca¬ 
tion.  And  there  is  talk  in  Washington 
about  not  confining  restrictions  to  ex¬ 
port  of  products  of  questionable  safe¬ 
ty,  but  to  export  of  technologies  and 
processes  as  well. 

Tte  question  of  safety  at  overseas 
facilities  is  a  particularly  thorny  (me. 
Many  third-world  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  India,  Brazil,  Chile  and  South 
Korea,  do  not  allow  foreign  compa¬ 
nies  to  maintain  full  ownership  of 
their  plants.  Many  impose  severe  re¬ 
strictions  on  importing  equipment. 
And  they  insist  that  the  plant  hire 
rally  local  people,  even  if  they  are  not 
as  well  trained  as  their  American 
counterparts.  And,  perhaps  most 
troublesome,  local  management 
often  does  not  have  what  Dr^Utidjian  S 
of  American  Cyanamid  calls  the* 
"North  American  philosophy  of  the  * 
importance  of  human  life.” 

"If  you  identify  what  you  consider 
to  be  a  potential  hazard  in  one  of  these 
locations,  what  do  you  do  if  local  man¬ 
agement  refuses  to  act  on  your 
recommendation?”  asks  John  P. 
Frawley,  general  manager  for  health 
and  the  environment  at  Hercules. 
“You’re  caught  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place." 

Even  without  a  double  safety  stand¬ 
ard  at  play,  the  industry  must  prove 
that  its  standards  are  stringent 
enough.  Political  pressure  is  coming 
to  bear  on  Union  Carbide,  and  other 
companies  are  unlikely  to  escape 
similar  scrutiny. 

According  to  Phil  Schiliro,  a  legis¬ 
lative  assistant  to  the  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Health  and  Environment  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  two  Congressional  investigators 
have  already  spent  more  than  a  week 
scrutinizing  safety  and  evacuation 
procedures  at  Carbide’s  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  plant,  which  has  closed  only  the 
section  that  makes  methyl  isocya¬ 
nate.  Mr.  Schiliro  said  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  warning  system  is  inadequate  to 
handle  an  accident. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Producer  Prices  Up,  but  Few  Worry 


The  first  surge  in  producer  prices 
in  four  months  was  led  by  rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  food  and  energy  prices.  The  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent  increase  in 
November  meant  that  inflation  at  the 
producer  level  was  running  at  an  an¬ 
nua!  rate  of  1.9  percent,  three  times 
last  year’s  rate.  Although  the  in¬ 
crease  is  expected  to  show  up  at  the 
consumer  level  in  the  months  ahead, 
few  economists  predicted  renewed 
inflation.  Indeed,  most  saw  the  surge 
as  a  sign  that  the  economy  was  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  again  after  several  months 
of  Si  mi  led  growth.  One  surprise  was 
in  energy  costs,  which  continued  to 
nse  as  oil  prices  fell. 

The  recovery  of  tte  recovery  was 
shown  m  the  latest  retail  sales  fig¬ 
ures.  which  rose  a  strong  1.8  percent 
in  November  after  a  dismal  summer. 
Bui  the  Government  report,  which  at¬ 
tributed  the  increase  to  early  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping,  contradicted  the  la¬ 
ments  of  retailers,  who  say  that  full 
shelves  and  half-empty  stores  are 
forcing  them  to  discount  heavily. 

Industrial  production  showed  its 
first  nse  :n  three  months,  jumping 
four- tenths  of  I  percent  in  November. 
But  the  September  and  October  fig¬ 
ures  were  revised  downward,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  seriousness  of  the  earlier 
slowdown  Inventories  rose  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  October;  the  in- 
veniory-io-sales  ratio  inched  up,  to 
1.38. 


Noe  everyone  was  happy  with  tte 
signs  of  improvement.  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  Donald  T.  Regan,  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  sharp  rebuke,  said  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  almost  single-handedly 
causing  the  economy  to  falter.  He  said 
the  grip  of  the  Fed’s  chairman,  Paul 
A.  Volcker,  an  the  money  supply  has 
been  “penurious,  remarkably  tight," 
driving  up  credit  costs  and  holding 
down  consumer  spending.  But  Mr. 
Regan  came  into  some  criticism  of 
his  own  from  analysts  who  said  his 
plan  to  revamp  the  tax  code  would 


hold  economic  growth  in  check, 
rather  than  encourage  it. 

A  $7.1  billion  plunge  in  the  money 
supply  seemed  to  corroborate  Mr. 
Regan’s  criticism  of  the  Fed.  But  the 
drop,  the  biggest  in  weeks,  did  little  to 
excite  braid  traders,  who  fear  that  the 
brighter  economic  data  may  discour¬ 
age  any  easing  by  the  Fed. 

In  the  stock  market,  trading  contin¬ 
ued  at  a  languid  pace,  although  the 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average  man¬ 
aged  a  12.70-point  gain  for  the  week, 
ending  at  1,175.91. 

Tbe  White  House  may  abandon  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
small  group  of  economists  who  have 
influenced  Administration  policies. 
The  council  is  often  at  odds  with  offi¬ 
cial  Administration  policy,  and  some 
analysts  suggested  that  Presi  dt.it 
Reagan  would  prefer  not  to  suffer  its 
slings  and  arrows  for  another  term. 

Sir  James  Goldsmith,  thwarted  in 
attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Group  and  St.  Regis,  wants  up 
to  25  percent  of  Crown  Zellerbach. 
For  its  part,  Crown  Zellerbach  is  re¬ 
sisting,  especially  since  Sir  James’s 
final  intentions  are  unclear:  Analysts 
do  not  know  whether  be  wants  to  con¬ 
trol  the  company,  or  is  hoping  to  bid 
up  tbe  stock  and  make  a  tidy  profit,  as 
he  did  with  Continental  and  St  Regis. 


Pressure  is  building  on  OPEC  to 
change  its  pricing  structure  or  lower 
its  benchmark  prices  at  a  meeting 
this  week.  Saudi  Arabia's  oil  minister 
said  OPEC  will  reduce,  but  not  elimi¬ 
nate,  the  price  differential  between 
heavy  and  light  crude,  but  will  hold 
its  $29  benchmark  price  for  the  light 
crude.  But  Britain  and  Norway  are 
expected  to  further  cut  their  prices, 
OPEC  members  are  stubbornly 
refusing  to  adhere  to  new  output  quo¬ 
tas,  and  warm  weather  has  scuttled 
expected  rises  in  demand. 

Nippon  Telegraph  may  soon  be 
"privatized.”  Unlike  the  sale  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Telecom,  Nippon  Telegraph’s 
shares  would  be  sold  only  to  Japanese 
<  citizens.  But  foreign  companies  could 
gain  lucrative  telecommunications 
contracts  from  the  monopoly's  end. 

Phillips  Petroleum  fought  back 
against  T.  Boone  Pickens,  who  de¬ 
layed  his  bid  for  15  percent  of  the. 
company,  worth  $1.38  billion,  because 
of  what  be  termed  legal  uncertain¬ 
ties.  Among  those  Uncertainties  was  a 
Phillips  suit  charging  that  the  oilman 
had  tipped  off  friends  and  associates 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  amass 
stakes  in  large  oil  companies  as  a 
way  of  “conditioning”  them  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  takeover  actions. 

Atlantic  Richfield  agreed  to  pay 
$22.5  million  to  settle  a  price-fixing 
suit  by  California  and  Long  Beach. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  DECEMBER  1 4, 1 984 

(Consolidated) 


Comoarry  Sales  Last  Nat  Chng 

UnCarb _ 11,337,300  36%  -  % 

AT&T .  8,790,000  18%  -  % 

Phil  Pet .  7,723,100  54  +  % 

IBM . . .  6,197,500  118%  +  1* 

Exxon .  4,425,700  43*  -  % 

Bell  So _  3.918,100  32ft.  +  % 

nrrep . 3.915,100  29%  -  2% 

BritT .  3,793,300  12ft)  +  1 

AMR.. . .  3,713,300  35H  +  1% 

Nwtlnd .  3,627,700  46%  -  9% 

MidSUt .  3.067,800  13% 

Chryslr _  3,051,200  29%  +  1% 

CmwE .  2.641.600  27%  -  % 

PhibrS .  2,805,200  30%  +  % 

CUNY . .  2,789.700  33%  +  % 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Week  Week 

Advances . . 1,080  801 

Declines .  914  1,206 

Total  Issues . 2.254  2,238 

New  Highs . 75  82 

NewLows . : . 136  157 

VOLUME  Last""5  w 

(■J  P  M.  New  York  Close)  WeeK  ToOate 

Total  Sates .  416,028,340  22,148,413,733 


Same  Per.  1983 ..  425.566,067  20.845,764,037 


WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  Lass  Oange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Indust _ 1082  107.1  107.9  +0.26 

Tramp _ 87.3  B5.«  87.2  +169 

LOTS  50.1  49.8  50.1  +0.10 

Finance _  94.6  92.5  94.5  +1.95 

Composite  94.2  93.1  93.9  +0.40 


Standard  &  Poor’s 


4001ndust ....  182.6  180.2  181.5  +0.07 
20Transp  .....138.3  1  35.2  137.7  +2.03 

40  Utils . .  74.0  73.2  73.8  +0.30 

40 Financial  .  18.1  17.6  18.1  +0.43 

500  Stocks...  163.5  181.5  162.6  +0.43 

Dow  Jones 

30  Indust _ 11B7.2  1154.7  1175.9+12.70 

20  Tramp _ 538.6  518.9  534.9+12.29 

15  Utile _ 145.6  143.4  144.5  -  0.06 

65  Comb _ 475.6  459.3  473.6  +  5  82 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  DEC.  14, 1984 

(Consolidated) 


Company  Sales  Last  Net  Cftng 

BAT .  2,002,7003-13/16 

DomePet .  1,488,700  1**  -1/16 

TIE .  1,212.200  6%  +  Vi 

Heizer .  1,081,800  2\  -  ’A 

WangB .  756,100  26'/. 

MtchlE .  590,900  14%  -  % 

EchoB -  534,400  9  - 

MufieAr .  512,200  6'*  +  1  Vi 

HouQT . .  499,100  5* 

GlfCd  . .  474,200  12%  '  -  % 

MARKET  DIARY  ^1  p^T 

Week  Week 

Advances . - . 340  242 

Declines . . . .400  518 

Total  Issues . 899  901 

New  Highs  . 22  25 

NewLows . 126  150 

VOLUME  Last  Year 


(4  P.M  New  York  Close)  Week  To  Date 

Total  Sates -  31.259,090  1,463,170,875 

Same  Par.  1983..  34,822.090  2,016,058,324 
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The  Chinese  Correction 


The  newspaper  of  China’s  Communist  Party 
has  now  apologized  for  one  of  the  printing  errors  of 
the  centuiy.  A  major  editorial  was  wrong,  The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Daily  said,  to  state  that  “One  cannot  expect 
the  works  of  Marx  and  Lenin  ...  to  solve  today’s 
problems.”  It  should  have  said  “to  solve  all  of  to¬ 
day's  problems.” 

Well,  O.K.  So  Marx  and  Lenin  are  only  partly 
washed  up  in  Peking.  But  the  history  of  China  turns 
not  on  a  correction  of  language  but  on  the  correction 
of  course  implicit  in  either  statement.  The  Chinese 
have  found  the  “science”  of  Marxism-Leninism  too 
stale  to  guide  a  modem  state.  What  the  Russians 
cling  to  as  history’s  ultimate  revolution  is,  in  Chi¬ 
nese  eyes,  itself  ripe  for  revolutionary  challenge. 

That  does  not  yet  constitute  a  new  ideology.  The 
Chinese  have  yet  to  decide  which  of  the  works  of 
Marx  and  Lenin  are  to  be  replaced,  and  by  what. 
China’s  leaders  seem  content  to  suspend  belief 
while  they  try,  to  modernize  their  economy,  almost 
anything  that  works.  In  the  familiar  words  of  Deng 
Xiaoping,  they’re  “perfecting  communism  through 
capitalism,”  or.  Who  cares  what  color  the  cat  so 
long  as  it  catches  mice? 


The  Chinese  are  ditching  the  old  theories  be¬ 
cause  nothing  in  Mazx,  Lenin,  Stalin  or  Mao  could 
teach  them  how  to  make  800  million  peasants  grow 
enough  to  feed  themselves.  That  left  an  intolerable 
burden  also  for  100  million  to  200  million  city  resi¬ 
dents.  For  Mao’s  successors,  it  looked  like  a  choice 
between  permanent  backwardness  and  abandoning 


commune-ism.  They  prefer,  a  nameless  new  ism. 

Five  years  ago,  they  decreed  a  profit  system  for 
th  3  countryside.  They  virtually  abolished  collective 
farming  and  liberated  every  peasant  family  to  grow 
and  sell  at  will,  with  only  a  modest  quota  of  its  crops 
going  to  the  state.  The  resulting  harvests  have  been 
the  best  in  memory.  Real  farm  income  has  in¬ 
creased  at  least  50  percent:  ' 

Opponents  of  the  policy  find  it  hard  to  argue 
with  success.  Backed  by  the  hugely  enriched  rural 
constituency,  Mr.  Deng  has  now  ordered  the  grad¬ 
ual  deregulation  of  many  industries  and  urban  serv¬ 
ices  to  let  the  profit  motive  reallocate  labor  and  re¬ 
sources  to  the  most  efficient  enterprises. 

The  risks  are  enormous.  Inflation  and  unem¬ 
ployment  are  the  immediate  dangers.  The  loss  of 
significant  state  control  ever  major  industries  is  an¬ 
other  possibility.  And  if  this  economic  revolution  is 
allowed  to  run  its  course,  it  is  bound  to  produce  a 
comparable  upheaval  of  the  political  system. 

It's  been  the  fear  of  such  upheaval  and,  indeed, 
the  disintegration  of  the  Communist  hierarchy,  that 
has  prevented  the  Soviet  leaders  from  attempting 
anything  similar.  They,  too,  understand  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  the  profit  system.  But  they  fear  that 
abandoning  Marxism-Leninism  would  destroy  the 
only  rationale  for  Communist  party  rule. 

Why  are  the  Chinese  so  much  bolder?  Perhaps 
in  Deng  Xiaoping  they  have  produced  yet  another 
visicaaiy  leader.  Or  perhaps  they  think  they’re 
throwing  off  just  one  more  alien  yoke.  They  seem  to 
know  what  they  want  to  do  even  though  they're  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  explaining  it. 


Who  Needs  Economic  Advisers? 


The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
seems  to  have  made  the  White  House  hit  list.  Abol¬ 
ish  it,  some  Reagan  aides  urge.  The  Government 
has  enough  economists  without  those  three  who 
mostly  tell  the  President  things  he  doesn’t  want  to 
hear.  Who  needs  them? 

The  President  needs  them.  Any  President  may 
take  his  advice  where  he  wants.  But  Mr.  Reagan 
would  be  unwise  to  close  down  this  fount  of  truly  in¬ 
dependent  and  expert  counsel  in  a  critical  sector  of 
his  responsibility. 

The  council  was  created  in  1946  by  a  Congress 
fearful  of  a  painful  conversion  to  peacetime  condi¬ 
tions  and  another  depression.  The  Government  has 
acquired  many  more  economists  since  then,  tut  no 
others  have  the  status  or  mandate  of  the  council’s 
three.  The  White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concentrates  on  how  much  Government 
should  spend  on  what.  The  Treasury  worries  about 
how  to  pay  for  the  budget  The  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment's  economists  look  after  business  and  the 
Labor  Department’s  labor.  Only  the  council  can 
help  the  President  assess  all  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  of  his  policies. 


President  Reagan  did  not  enjoy  the  advice  of  his 
last  council  chairman,  Martin  Feldstein,  now  back 
at  Harvard.  More  like  the  Democratic  opposition, 
Mr.  Feldstein  kept  insisting  out  loud  that  the  budget 
deficit  was  a  menace  and  that  taxes  might  have  to 
be  increased  to  deal  with  It.  The  late  President 
Johnson  suffered  similar  distress,  from  advisers 
who  warned  that  he,  too/had  to  ratefrtaxes  to  wage 
war  in  Vietnam  and  against  poverty,  at  home  at  the 
same  time.  But  he  didn’t  try  to  shoot  the  messenger. 

Mr.  Feldstein  may  have  been  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  public  but  his  message,  even  if  ignored,  had 
to  be  delivered.  Charles  Schultze-, -President  Car¬ 
ter’s  chairman,  points  out  that  the  council  must 
b.:en  be  a  “realistic  hair  shirt.”  . 

White  House  aides  contend  that  the  budget  defi- 
.  ;  requires  not  such  expert  ad-ice  but  a  questioning 
or  every  agency’s  worth.  In  this  case,  that’s  just 
s.Uy.  The  council  costs  $2.5  million  a  year  and  could 
earn  its  keep  with  the  advice  of  a  single  day.  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  value  Is  incalculable.  Let  Mr.  Reagan  find  a 
chairman  he  likes,  but  let  him  not  be  without  this 
conduit  of  priceless  economic  intelligence. 


Blacks,  Jews  and  Mayor  Koch 


A  hundred  New  Yorkers,  blacks  and  Jews,  have 
been  meeting  for  a  year  to  explore  their  differences 
and  this  week  they  set  out  to  try  to  revive  some  polit¬ 
ical  collaborations.  Mayor  Koch,  a  Jew  who  has  had 
his  difficulties  with  blacks,  swiftly  branded  the 
group  a  “cabal”  being  exploited  by  people  who  want 
to  defeat  him  for  re-election  next  year. 

The  yearnings  of  the  coalition,  though  vague, 
appear  genuinely  nonpartisan.  But  the  concerns  of 
the  Mayor,  though  defensive,  are  not  irrelevant. 
Both  sides  would  benefit  from  listening  to  each 
other. 

Jews  and  blacks  no  longer  march  as  comfort¬ 
ably  together  as  they  did  in  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  a  generation  ago,  with  Ed  Koch  among  them. 
Black  and  Jewish  leaders  have  sharply  disagreed 
about  quotas  in  employment.  Jews  have  been  of¬ 
fended  by  black  flirtations  with  the  -  Palestinian 
cause.  Blacks  have  been  offended  by  Israel’s  trade 
with  South  Africa. 

In  New  York,  heated  battles  over  school  decen¬ 
tralization  and  housing  integration  have  left  scars  in 
both  communities.  And  while  blacks  have  been 
electing  mayors  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  other 


cities,  their  failure  to  win  even  one  seat  on  New 
York’s  Board  of  Estimate  adds  to  resentments. 

So  there  is  much  to  repair,  and  much  to  praise 
in  the  impulse  of  the  informal  New  York  group. 
Ideally,  it  will  focus  on  more  than  gestures  concern¬ 
ing  Israel  or  South  Africa  and  raise  local  issues  that 
New  Yorkers,  in  and  out  of  government,  need  to 
handle  with  greater  sensitivity. 

But  next  year’s  city  election  is  bound  to  be  a  dis¬ 
traction  to  those  in  the  coalition  who  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  opponents  of  the  Mayor.  For  while  Mr.  Koch  has 
often  been  slow  to  address  the  anxieties  of  the  black 
community,  his  opponents,  white  and  black,  have 
too  often  cast  him  as  “anti-black”  and  defined  their 
campaign  in  ethnic  terms. 

How  can  the  new  group  improve  the  sensitivity 
of  government  in  a  year  when  many  of  its  members 
insist  that  defeating  the  Mayor  is  a  major  “black" 
issue?  And  how  can  the  Mayor  ease  ethnic  tensions 
if  he  sees  every  black-white  coalition  as  a  political 
conspiracy? 

The  first  challenge  for  both  sides  may  lie  not  in 
repairing  these  estrangements  but  getting  through 
1985  without  making  them  worse. 


Topics 


Minority  Reports 


Respect 

Questions  surround  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  New  York  police 
officers  took  the  life  of  Eleanor  Bum- 
purs.  Now  some  officers  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  blame  the  dead  victim.  The 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association 
is  conducting  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  emphasizing  the  troubled, 
sometimes  violent  psychiatric  his¬ 
tory  of  the  66-year-old  woman  killed 
by  shotgun  blasts  when  she  resisted 
eviction. 

Mrs.  Bumpurs’s  relatives  point  out 
that  she  was  obese  and  arthritic  and 
wonder  why,  whatever  her  past,  six 
officers  could  not  subdue  her  without 
resort  to  a  shotgun.  They  also  ask 
why  it  was  necessary  to  fire  twice; 
the  first  blast  apparently  struck  the 
hand  that  wielded  a  knife.  And  they 


want  to  know  why,  in  this  civil  pro¬ 
ceeding.  it  was  necessary  to  treat 
Mrs.  Bumpurs  as  If  she  were  a  crimi¬ 
nal  fugitive. 

Those  are  all  good  questions,  as  the 
Police  Department  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  revising  procedures  for  han¬ 
dling  the  disturbed.  Yet  the  P.BA. 
objects  that  to  question  the  officers 
involved  denies  them  proper  respect. 
To  the  extent  that  respect  is  still  an 
issue  In  this  tragedy,  it  belongs  to 
those  who  can  admit  error  and  learn 
from  it,  not  those  who  would  hide  be¬ 
hind  self-serving  explanations. 


Class  Uprising 

As  every  college  senior  knows, 
there's  nothing  so  lowly  as  a  fresh¬ 
man.  That  was  true  in  Congress,  too. 


where  some  seniors  hung  on  for  dec¬ 
ades.  Things  changed  with  the 
“Watergate  Babies”  of  1974.  That 
year's  57  new  Democratic  represent¬ 
atives  —  the  largest  freshman  class 
of  recent  times  —  united  in  a  revolt 
that  stripped  several  startled  seniors 
of  their  committee  chairmanships. 
Ever  since,  the  seniors  of  both  parties 
have  kept  a  wary  eye  on  newcomers. 

Well,  now  the  class  of  ’84  has 
spoken.  The  34  new  Republicans 
elected  to  the  House  have  chosen  Ben 
Blaz,  a  native  of  Guam  and  now  its 
nonvoting  delegate,  as  their  presi¬ 
dent;  the  12  new  Democrats  picked 
Albert  Bustamante  of  Texas.  They 
are,  respectively,  the  first  territorial 
delegate  and  the  first  Hispanic- Amer¬ 
ican  in  those  positions.  The  outs,  too 
long  ignored,  are  moving  In.  And  up. 

Seniors,  please  note. 


Social  Security  Cuts  Would  Not  Reduce  Deficit 


To  the  Editor: 

Confusion  abounds  about  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  Social  Security,  the  budget 
and  the  deficit.  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  and  others 
have  nominated  Social  Security  for 
large  cuts  to  reduce  the  daunting  defi¬ 
cits.  And  some  who  advocate  a 
“freeze”  on  Federal  expenditures  in¬ 
clude  Social  Security  benefits  in  the 
name  of  deficit  reduction.  They  are 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

The  Social  Security  cash-benefit 
programs,  covering  retirement,  sur¬ 
vivorship  and  disability,  contribute 
sot  one  penny  to  the  deficit.  For  dec¬ 
ades  their  tax  collections  (and  those 
for  Medicare  health  insurance)  sub¬ 
stantially  exceeded  their  payout,  with 
temporary  shortages  met  by  borrow¬ 
ing  from  another  Social  Security 
fund,  such  as  the  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund.  Thus,  although  both  in¬ 
come  from  Social  Security  taxes  and 
benefit  paymaits  have  appeared  in 
the  consolidated  budget  since  1969, 
these  programs  have  not  contributed 
and  will  not  contribute  to  the  budget's 
shortfall,  that  is,  the  deficit. 

The  Social  Security  program  con¬ 
sist 5  of  self-contained  trust  funds 
whose  income  from  payroll  taxes  pay 
fully  for  the  amounts  beneficiaries  re¬ 
ceive.  Over  the  long  haul — the  projec¬ 
tions  cover  75  years — the  income  and 
outgo  of  the  Social  Security  cash  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  close  actuarial  balance. 


Sovsay  the  Social  Security  actuaries 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Labor,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv¬ 
ices  in  their  last  two  annual  reports  as 
Social  Security  fund  trustees. 

In  the  199Q’s  and  at  least  through 
the  first  15  years  of  the  21st  century, 
the  Social  Security  cash  programs 
should  run  substantial  annual  sur- 
pluses.  If  the  Social  Security  program 
wffltinnM  to  be  reported  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  budget,  those  surpluses  will 
contribute  to  the  apparent  reduction 
of  the  deficit.  That’s  all  that  a  one- 
year  freeze  (which  means  skipping 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment,  or 
COLA)  would  do  —  make  the  deficit 
look  better;  but  it  wouldn’t  reduce  it 
The  money  saved  would  go  into  U.S. 
bonds,  and  the  interest  would  have  to 
be  paid  from  the  Treasury. 

But  lei  us  say  that  benefits  were  cut 
or  that  the  COLA  was  frozen  or  re¬ 
duced.  The  Social  Security  trust  funds 
would  run  more  substantial  sur¬ 
pluses,  possibly  growing  so  great  that 
working  people  would  claim,  correct¬ 
ly,  that  Social  Security  taxes  were  too 
high  and  should  be  reduced.  And  Con¬ 
gress  would  oblige,  because  those  So¬ 
cial  Security  trust  funds  can  be  used 
only  for  Social  Security  benefit  pur¬ 
poses.  Net  result:  no  help  to  the  budg¬ 
et,  not  even  apparently. 

Medicare  is  another  story.  The  hos¬ 
pital-insurance  program  (known  as 
Medicare  Part  A),  everyone  agrees. 


A  Prosperous  America  at  Play  in  the  Arts 


To  the  Editor: 

In  lig^  °f  the  report  on  the  Louis 
Harris  arts  poll  (Dec.  4),  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  few.  conclusions  about  cul¬ 
ture,  leisure  and  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

Fears  that  continued  saturation  of 
American  households  by  television 
and  the  video-cassette  recorder  will 
hurt  attendance  at  live  performances 
are,  I  believe,  without  foundation.  If 
anything,  the  .opposite  is  true.  In¬ 
creases  in  attendance  at  theater,  bal¬ 
let,  opera  and  music  over  the  last  10 
years  can  largely  be  attributed  to  the 
vigorous  exposure  these  arts  receive 
on  network,  local  and  pubfic-bzoad- 
cast  stations.  It  is  the  appetite  that 
rpakas  paring  a  delight! 

The  one  exception  to  the  trend— de¬ 
clining  museum  attendance  —  goes 
far  to  support  my  assertion.  It  is  re* 
grettable  that  the  director  of  the  Kim¬ 
ball  Museum  of  Art  is  so  pessimistic 
about  increasing  museum  attendance. 
Until  Dr.  Pillsbury  and  his  colleagues 
at  other  museums  are  prepared  to  pay 
me  (and  105  mil  linn  other  employed 
Americans)  to  visit  their  museums,  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  put  museum 
visits  into  the  leisure-activity  catego¬ 
ry,  in  competition  with  theater,  ballet, 
opera  and  sports  events. 

When  will  museum  directors  real¬ 
ize  that  their  “shops”  have  tile  wrong 
“business  hours”?  Baseball  chibs  ra¬ 
tionalized  their  hours  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  It  is  not  just  coincidental 
that,  of  the  arts  in  the  poll,  only  mu¬ 
seums  had  declining  attendance  over 
the  last  five  years.  Leisure  is,  as  the 
poll  reports,  becoming  scarcer,  and 
museums  are  at  a  comparative  dis¬ 


advantage  in  their  open  hours: 

Again,  it  was  only  museums  that 
did  not,  over  the  last  10  years,  exploit 
the  capabilities  of  television.  (Yes,  I 
do  mean  a  Mobil-type  sponsored 


series  of  “Treasures  From  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art”) 

If  the  poll  is  to  be  believed,  we 
Amerigans  are  a  culturally  vibrant 
people,  which  may  not  square  with 
.•the^onventional  thinking;  one-in  Jive 
of  us  paints  or  draws,  and  one  in  six 
writes  stories  or  poems. 

If  these  subsets  of  the  population 
-  are  intersecting  only  partly,  then  we 
have  as  many  people  “at  play”  in  the 
arts  as  we  have  “at  work”  in  the 
country,  which  firmly  attests  to  the 
increasingly  enviable  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  this  country  enjoys.  Brava  Amer¬ 
ica!  IraSOHN 

New  York,  Dec.  10, 1984 


is  headed  for  trouble 

erating  costs  are  reduced.  Recratde- 

xnands  for  curbs  have  no  Prec^^; 

Some  cost-containment  wasur^ 

formerly  unthinkable  are 
erating,  and  even  more  will  become 
acceptable  before  long.  Tbus'thfr^’ 

look  for  paring  unnecessary  Medi¬ 
care  outlays  seems  fairly  P™^n& 

Financing  for  Medicare  Part  B,  tor 
nonhospital  services,  comes  from 
beneficiaries  (25  percent)  andtami 
general  Treasury  funds  (75  percent) - 
These  expenditures  do  contribute  to 
the  deficit.  Some,  including  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration,  advocate  in¬ 
creasing  the  portion  paid  by  the  old 
and  disabled  who  receive  medical 
services,  as  a  means  of  cutting  ex¬ 
penditures  and  discouraging  use. 
That  would  discourage  use  by  those 
least  able  to  pay  —  an  unpromising 
and  inhumane  course.  We  would  do 
better  to  ride  herd  on  providers,  who 
decide  what  procedures  to  use. 

Let's  attack  the  deficits,  but  let’s 
stop  misdirecting  attention  to.  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  cash  programs.  And  let's 
cure  the  cancerous  growth  of  Medi¬ 
care  costs  before  we  talk  about  curtail¬ 
ing  care.  Merton  C.  Bernstein 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  5,  1984 

The  writer  is  Coles  Professor  of  Law 
at  Washington  University  (St.  Louis ) 
and  served  as  principal  consultant  to 
the  National  (Greenspan)  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Social  Security  Reform. 


Role  of  Universities 
In  Foreign  Contracts 

To  the  Editor: 

One  important  issue  was  not  dis¬ 
cussed  in  “China  Engages  Hofstra 
U.  to  Arrange  Deals  With  American 
Companies”  by  David  E.  Sanger 
(Dec.  3)  cm  the  contract  between 
Hofstra  University  and  the  China  As¬ 
sociation  of  Science  and  Technolo¬ 
gies:  Should  a  university  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  an  agency  of  a  govern- 
nxent  that  does  not  yet  permit  free 
expression  and  travel  to  its  teachers 
and  students? 

It  will  be  good  for  everyone  if  many 
U.S.  private  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  cooperate  in  helping  modernize 
China,  involving  U.S.  citizens  of  all 
sorts,  including  professors.  But  our 
universities  as  institutions  should 
refuse  to  administer  contracts  with 
those  who  deny  free  emigration  or 
who  deny  free  intellectual  activity  or 
whose  police  continue  to  torture  pris¬ 
oners  systematically  (apparently  not 
the  Chinese  now,  but,  for  example, 
the  Russians  and  Chileans). 

The  universities  should  uphold 
these  ideals  conspicuously,  even 
-  -  though  others  -realistically  compro¬ 
mise  with  thexnTOtSerwise'  students 
and  the  rest  of  ns  will  see  no  system¬ 
atic  standards  adhered  to. 

Universities  are  custodians  and 
protagonists  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  dignity  that  dictators  often 
want  to  boy.  Our  leading  universi¬ 
ties  should  get  together  and  draw  up 
some  common  minimal  moral  stand¬ 
ards  to  govern  their  foreign  con¬ 
tracts.  David  H.  Frisch 

Professor  of  Physics,  M.I.T. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1984 


Another  Westmoreland  Lesson  From  Bhopal  Defrosting  Libel  Chill 


To  the  Editor: 

Perhaps  General  Westmoreland 
should  call  William  Shakespeare  as  a 
character  witness  at  the  trial  of  his 
suit  against  CBS.  In  Act  IV  of  “Henry 
V,”  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Agio- 
court,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  cau¬ 
tions  his  impetuous  monarch  against 
engaging  an  enemy  that  greatly  out¬ 
numbers  the  English. 

“Of  fighting  men  they  have  full 
three  score  thousand,”  he  protests 
and  laments  the  absence  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  across  the  Channel.  . 

But  the  king  goes  forward  at  his 
own  risk.  Louis  S.  Auchincloss 
New  York,  Dec.  10,  1984 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Bhopal  disaster  could  yield  one 
-  possible  good  result  and  one  only:  the 
arms-control  negotiations  should 
take  an  a  new  seriousness  when  it  can 
be  seen  what  horrors  even  a  nonnu¬ 
clear  industrial  accident  unleashed. 

We  can  no  longer  deceive  ourselves 
about  the  barbarity  of  a  national-de¬ 
fense  system  that  entails  maintaining 
thousands  of  devices  designed  to  in¬ 
flict  the  kind  of  massacre  of  the  inno¬ 
cents  that  a  mere  20- to  40-minute  gas 
leak  caused.  The  bloated  arsenals  of 
nuclear  weaponry  must  be  controlled 
and  reduced.  Joan  Fleming 

Princeton,  N.J.,  Dec.  10,  1984 


To  the  Editor: 

Ira  Glasser’s  Op-Ed  article  and  An¬ 
thony  Lewis’s  column  of  Dec.  10  both 
address  the  possible  chilling  effect  on 
the  press  raised  by  the  potential  cost 
of  defending  against  a  libel  action  by 
a  public  official.  Their  main  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  officials  have  discovered 
that  filing  suit  has  produced  the  in¬ 
tended  effect  of  forcing  a  defendant  to 
foot  a  legal  bill  often  impossible  to 
pay  or  too  high  to  justify. 

One  obvious  solution:  require  any 
public  official  suing  for  libel  to  pay 
the  defendant’s  legal  costs  if  the  suit 
fails.  William  Vandersteel 
Alpine,  N.J.,  Dec.  10,  1984 


‘Star  Wars’  System  for  Deterrence  and  Reduced  Nuclear  Threat 


To  the  Editor: 

Tom  Wicker’s  recitation  of  the  case 
against  the  strategic-defense  initia¬ 
tive,  or  "star  wars, "  by  four  so-called 
“bipartisan”  authors  —  McGeorge 
Bundy,  George  F.  Kerman,  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  Gerard  Smith,  writ¬ 
ing  jointly  in  Foreign  Affairs  —  de¬ 
serves  a  response  (“Star  Wars  Won’t 
Fly,”  Nov.  30). 

The  four  say  strategic  defense  can’t 
work  and  isn’t  desirable  since,  in 
their  opinion,  it  will  not  satisfy  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  long-term  goal  of  mak¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  “impotent  and 
obsolete.”  Mr.  Wicker  goes  on  to 
charge  that  even  a  defense  that  is  95. 
percent  effective  would  allow  for  the 
“  •disintegration’  of  any  society  thus 
attacked.” 

The  print  clearly  overlooked  is  that 
a  defensive  system  that  substantially 
degrades  Soviet  confidence  in  Its  abil¬ 
ity  to  attack  successfully  the  U.S.  or 
its  allies  (and  a  95  percent  effective 
system  certainly  qualifies  as  such) 
will  strengthen  deterrence  and  re¬ 
duce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Second,  the  authors  state  that  U.S. 
defensive  programs  will  “stimulate” 
Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  force 
buildups.  Yet,  the  record,  of  Soviet 
force  ■  modernization,  including 
breaches  of  arms-control  obligations, 
over  the  course  of  a  decade  show  that 
the  Soviets  need  no  stimulus  from  us 
to  prompt  military  buildup. 

These  same  men.  Ambassador 
Smith  in  particular,  told  us  at  the 
time  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  that  re¬ 
stricting  U.S.  defenses  against  nu¬ 
clear  attack  would  reduce  Soviet  in¬ 
centives  for  continuing  deployment  of 


offensive  weapons.  Their  judgment 
proved  no  more  sound  than  it  is  now. 

To  use  a  variation  of  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown's  obser¬ 
vation:  “When  the  U.S.  defends,  the 
Soviets  build,  and  when  the  U.S.  does¬ 
n’t  defend,  the  Soviets  build.”  Either 
way,  the  authors  seem  to  place  respon¬ 
sibility  squarely  on  U.S.  shoulders. 

•r  Third,  the  authors  argue  that  de¬ 
fense  will  make  arms  control  less 
likely.  It  is  strange  to  see  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Smith  make  such  a  claim  when  • 
his  own  “success”  with  offensive- 
forces  arms  control  was  hugely  owed 
to 1  the  U.S.  antibaUistic-missOe  de¬ 
fense  program  that  the  Soviets 
clearly  desired  to  restrict. 

In  addition,  strategic  defense  holds 
the  potential,  with  or  without  arms- 
control  accords,  for  redirecting  U.S.- 
Soviet  nuclear  competition  away 
from  the  most  destabilizing  systems 
that  comprise  the  bulk  of  Soviet 
forces,  multiple-warhead  ICBM’- 

In  1972,  Ambassador  Smith  for¬ 


mally  notified  the  Soviets  that:  “If  an 
agreement  providing  for  more  com¬ 
plete  strategic  offensive  arms  Hrriita- 
tions  were  not  achieved  within  five 
years,  U.S.  supreme  interests  could 
be  jeopardized.  Should  that  occur  it 
would  constitute  a  basis  for  with- 
drawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty.”  One 
can  only  assume  that  Ambassador 
Smith,  and  his  allies  who  supported 
the  ABM  Treaty,  meant  what  he  said. 
Why  the  change  of  heart? 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  a 
r®seafcb  program'  designed  to  ex- 
plore  nonnuclear  options  for  defense 
of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  against  nu¬ 
clear  attack,  is  a  moral  and  common- 
sense  approach  to  the  challenge  we 
face  today  to  deter  aggression,  re¬ 
duce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and 
preserve  the  peace.  It  deserves  more 
serious  consideration  than  Mr. 
Wicker  or  its  critics  seem  willing  to 

aUow-  „  c  c  JakeK 
u.s.  Senator  from  Utah 
_  Washington,  Dec.  5, 1984 
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_  THE 

IN  THE  NATION 

Tom  Wicker  - 

An 

Indefensible 

Defense 

Would  Pres  idem  Reagan’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  space-based 
ballistic  missile  defense  — 

his  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  _ 

“strengthen  deterrence  and  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war”  even 
though  it  cannot  fulfiU  Mr.  Reagan's 
promise  that  u  would  make  nuclear 
weapons  “impotent  and  obsolete"? 

In  a  letter  appearing  today  in  The 
New  York  Tunes,  Senator  Jake  Cara, 
Republican  of  Utah,  makes  the  dubious 
argument  that  it  would.  In  the  process, 
he  tacitly  but  drastically  reduces  its 
backers'  claims  for  space-based  de¬ 
fense  — which  will  require  $25  billion  in 
research  just  to  find  out  if  it  works. 

Few  authorities  believe  the  S.D.L 
(nicknamed  “Star  Wars")  can  make 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso¬ 
lete.  But  the  day  before  he  was  re¬ 
elected,  Mr.  Reagan  still  insisted  in 
an  interview  with  Lou  Camion  of  The 
Washington  Post  that  the  proposed 
defense  could  make  the  nation  “invul¬ 
nerable”  to  Soviet  missiles. 

The  authors  of  a  Foreign  Affairs  ar¬ 
ticle  about  S.DJ.  —  Robert  McNama¬ 
ra,  Gerard  Smith,  George  Kerman 
and  McGeorge  Bundy  —  wrote  that 
the  "overwhelming  consensus”  of 
scientists  is  that  “Star  Wars”  could 
never  be  leak-proof  and  offers  no  de¬ 
fense  at  all  against  bombers,  cruise 
missiles  or  terrorist  attack.  James 
Schlesinger,  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  Nixon  Administration,  has  argued 
independently  that  a  leak-proof  de¬ 
fense,  making  American  cities  safe, 
is  not  possible.  Richard  Nixon  him¬ 
self  told  Bob  Scheer  of  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times:  “When  you  have  10,000 
of  these  damn  things  [nuclear  war¬ 
heads),  there  is  no  defense.” 

Senator  Gam  does  not  argue  that 
point  but  maintains  instead  that  even 
a  partially  effective  missile  defense 
"substantially  degrades  Soviet  confi¬ 
dence”  in  making  a  successful  attack 
on  the  U.S.  and  thus  will  “strengthen 
deterrence”  —  a  far  less  sweeping 
justification  than  the  politically  ap¬ 
pealing  idea  of  invulnerability  that 
Mr.  Reagan  still  offers  the  public.  But 
ever,  the  more  limited  proposition 
was  questioned  by  former  Secretary 
Schlesinger.  never  accused  of  being 
soft  on  national  defense,  in  an  Octo¬ 
ber  speech  to  the  Mitre  Conference, 
an  Air  Force  “think  tank"  group. 

The  deterrence  theory  is  plausible. 


The  case 
against 
‘Star  Wars’ 


he  suggested,  only  if  the  Russians 
agree  10  constrain  their  offensive 
weapons ;  but  they  are  more  likely  to 
decide  instead  to  build  more  war¬ 
heads  m  order  to  overwhelm  the  U.S. 
missile  defense.  That  was  precisely 
w hat  the  U  .5.  decided  upon  in  the  late 
hWG’s.  when  Washington  feared  that 
Mcwxw  was  about  to  deploy  an  effec¬ 
ts  vt-  defense:  and  that  decision  led  to 
multi  warhead  missiles  on  both  sides 
—  probably  the  most  destabilizing 
development  of  the  nuclear  era. 

What.  Mr.  Schlesinger  asked, 
would  cause  Moscow  to  react  dxffer- 
-::tly  to  a  U.S.  missile  defense? 
FanrU-'iriy  ir.  view  of  the  lack  of 
im 5!  between  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
:mt:cr  and  Soviet  leaders,  which 
doubt  on  their  ability  to  reach 
agreements  nn  offensive  restraints? 

The  r‘»$:  :o  Moscow,  moreover,  of 
drpi-jvir.g  more  warheads  and  im- 
rr :ts  technology  to  penetrate 
■  Star  Wars”  —  winch  would  hardly 
•'itnmgThen  deterrence"  —  would  be 
J.ir  than  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  of 
di-wiuping  and  building  the  defense. 
And  Mr  Schlesinger  questioned 
Ahether  that  cost  —  recently  esti- 
a:  S40V  billion  :o  $800  billion  by 
Council  on  Economic  Priorities  — 
:r.:ph:  :^-t  detract  from  the  armed 
service- ‘  ability  ;o  maintain  their 
•-ther  forces. 

%•:  Oare  argues  that  the  Russians 
‘-jvv  needed  stimulus  from  us”  to 
L^ui.d  more  weapons.  But  history 
<„k  ,'s  i  esen  superpower  does  re- 
x=  thinks  necessary  to  the 
sJthi-r's  weapons  developments:  and  if 
•hjf  pastern  holds,  the  S  D  I  almost 
-.urei;.  w.'juld  viicit  a  response  de- 
■r.^neis  to  perorate  space-based  de- 
frVy  t-s  ir.  that  light.  Mr.  Gam's  last 
-•-r.tentMT.  —  that  a  strategic  defense 
•a.#wid  move  the  arms  competition 
-way  f.»'m  multi  warhead  missiles  — 
a  (.nconvmcmg. 

Mr  .vrh»es;nger  did  raise  the  possi- 
v.:.:v  **ij!  Moscow's  respect  for 
A.-jL-ricaa  tsrctmolcgy  might  make  it 
ior  the  Reagan  Administra- 
f.or. trade  its  proposed  missile  de> 
*ryjir-  f.sr  restraints  or  Soviet  offen- 
—  as  he  iaid  Mr  Nixon  did 
,r.  .i.'.-i.ving  to  the  Ant: -ballistic  MLs- 
ir.-.ity  c.<  ii i?Z  But  the  Russians 
’--yi  ir.  she  now -defunct  talks  on 
rr-«2--m- range  mmsues  in  nurope 
-»re  unlikely  to  trade  de- 
*«*-»pcBSi  for those  the  U.S.  has 
'  s.;^  r.*;f  draw  mg  board;  and  the 

.jtii  jr  and  strategic  risks  of  get* 
•;nrg  "Mr  Wars"  beyvnd  that  point 
■LiJ .j  quedtiar.  even  its  potential  as 
j  *ur^j:hing  chip  ” 

:iu:  when  he's  proposing  534 

bdiior.  Is  ic-the-bone  domestic  spend¬ 
ing  cuts.  Mr.  Reagan  is  asking  that 
•*5iar  Wars"  research  funds  rise 
from  SI. 4  billion  to  S3.6'  billion  —  a 
one-year  increase  of  more  than  100 
percent  that  the  Pentagon  can’t  possi- 
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Shultz  Is  Wrong  on  Terrorism 


By  George  Ball 


In  three  recent  speeches.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
has  permitted  his  obsession 
with  terrorism  to  disort  his 
normally  judicious  view  of  the 
world.  Not  only  should  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  insists,  retaliate  with  force 
against  terrorist  violence;  it  should 
not  hold  back  from  launching  pre¬ 
emptive  strikes  to  thwart  threatened 
terrorist  attacks  merely  because 
such  strikes  might  entail  some  inno¬ 
cent  civilian  casualties.  For  guid¬ 
ance,  be  recommends  that  we  look  to 
Israel  as  “a  model  of  how  a  nation 
should  approach  the  dilemma  of 
trying  to  balance  law  and  justice  with 
self-preservation.  ” 

That  last  comment  is  singularly  re¬ 
vealing  because  Israel  exemplifies 
not  balance  but  excess.  Since  it  is  a 
small,  insecure,  beleaguered  country 
surrounded  by  enemies,  self-preser¬ 
vation  is  its  dominant  imperative.  So 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  one  reads 
almost  weekly  of  a  bombing  attack  on 
some  Arab  village  aimed  at  destroy¬ 
ing  a  “P.L.O.  headquarters"  or  a 
“terrorist  base." 

No  doubt  such  attacks  have  had 
some  deterrent  effect,  but  they  have 
also,  as  statistics  clearly  show,  killed 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  guilty  of  no  offense  other  than 
living  in  a  target  area.  In  1981,  forex- 
ample,  when  Israel  bombed  a  Beirut 
apartment  bouse  thought  to  contain  a 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
headquarters,  it  is  reported  to  have 


Israel  isn’t 
a  proper 
model 


killed  as  many  as  300  civilians  only  to 
discover  the  P.L.O.  leaders  had  al¬ 
ready  left. 

Because  America  is,  by  contrast,  a 
huge  nation  living  in  secure  borders 
and  obligated  by  its  leadership  role  to 
uphold  international  standards,  our 
problems  are  sharply  different  in  na¬ 
ture  and  dimension.  Thus,  if  we  need 
a  model,  we  might  more  appropri¬ 
ately  turn  to  Britain,  which,  while 
suffering  terrorist  afflictions,  has 
kept  faith  with  humane  principles  and 
practices  that  are  our  common  herit¬ 
age.  Had  the  British  fallowed  the  Is¬ 
raeli  pattern,  they  might  have  an¬ 
swered  the  Irish  Republican  Army's 
bombing  of  the  Grand  Hotel  In  Brigh¬ 
ton  by  blowing  up  a  part  of  the  Raman 
Catholic  section  of  Belfast.  Or,  in  the 
pattern  of  Israel's  performance  in 
Lebanon,  they  might  have  attacked 
Dublin  because  some  ULA.  mem¬ 
bers  were  thought  to  be  hiding  there. 

If  we  are  to  cope  effectively  with 
terror,  we  must  understand  its  com¬ 
plexities.  Apart  from  the  anarchist 
madness  practiced  by  the  Baader- 
Meinhot  gang  and  the  Red  Brigades, 
which  only  marginally  touched 
America,  two  types  of  terrorism 
should  principally  concern  us. 

The  first,  directed  toward  achiev¬ 
ing  a  political  aim.  Is  sometimes  ef- 


George  Ball  was  Under  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad¬ 
ministrations. 


fective.  Four  decades  ago,  the  Xrgun 
and  Stem  Gang  successfully  used  ter¬ 
ror  to  help  persuade  Britain  to  relin¬ 
quish  its  Palestine  Mandate,  thus 
hastening  the  creation  of  Israel.  But 
the  P.L.0  has  accomplished  nothing 
by  terrorism.  In  spite  of  all  its  vio¬ 
lence,  the  900,000  Palestinians  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  the  Arab  world 
have  regained  not  one  acre  of  the  land 
from  winch  they  were  displaced.  In¬ 
stead,  even  though  the  P.L.O.  contin¬ 
ues  its  activities  despite  Israeli  coun¬ 
terattacks,  its  outrages  and  doctrinal 
rigidity  have  critically  damaged  the 
Palestinian  cause  and  strengthened 
opponents  of  negotiation. 

Not  that  P.L.O  violence  poses  any 
direct  threat  to  America:  it  is  sharply 
focused  on  Israel.  Our  own  recent 
casualties  have  almost  all  resulted 


from  a  secorkL,  different  kind  of  terror 

fueled  by  religious  fanaticism  —  a 
fervor  that  drives  Shiite  zealots  to 
strike  out  blindly  against  modern 
Western  values  symbolized  by  Amer¬ 
ica  —  and,  in  their  lunatic  fervor, 
they  have  so  far  killed  more  than  350 
Americans.  Yet  since  our  logic  is 
mjasing  from  their  calculus,  reprisals 
have  little  value;  in  fact,  killing  fa¬ 
natics  only  inflames  their  brethren  to 

seek  similar  martyrdom. 

Such  passion  is  hard  for  Westerners 
to  understand,  yet  proper  diagnosis  is 
essential.  Our  casualties  have  not  re¬ 
sulted,  as  Mr.  Shultz  suggests,  be¬ 
cause  ‘'the  technology  of  security  has 
been  outstripped  by  the  technology  of 
murder."  The  planting  of  car  bombs 
and  the  suicidal  use  of  explosive¬ 
laden  trucks  shows  little  advance 


3<ar*ac  P-del  Carfo 


over  the  exploding  horse-drawn  car¬ 
riage  used  in  an  anarchist  attack  in 
Wall  Street  60  years  ago. 

We  also  confuse  the  issue  when  we 
Think  of  today's  political  and  religious 
terrorism  as  phenomena  peculiar  to 
our  age.  In  the  19th  century,  anarchists 
mowed  down  princes  and  potentates  all 
over  Europe  with  bombs  and  gunfire. 
Not  only  the  12th  century  Assassins  but 
other  fanatics  have  practiced  murder 
in  the  name  of  religion.  What  distinctly 
colors  our  predicament  is  the  com¬ 
plicity  of  renegade  governments  such 
as  Libya’s  and  Iran's.  That  radically 
affects  our  approach  to  the  problem, 
for,  although  America  cannot  use  mili¬ 
tary  force  against  an  offending  govern¬ 
ment  without  committing  an  act  of  war, 
we  should  be  able,  through  collective 
action  with  like-minded  nations,  to  use 
economic  and  political  pressures  un¬ 
available  in  dealing  with  free-wheeling 
terrorists. 

What  the  situation  urgently  demands 
is  that  Mr.  Shultz  and  his  colleagues 
concentrate  on  organizing  concerted 
measures  with  our  closest  allies.  Acting 
collectively,  we  would  threaten  —  and 
if  necessary  apply  —  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  against  countries  giving  aid  and 
comfort  co  terrorists.  Ail  members  of 
such  a  concert  of  nations  might  even 
agree  to  break  diplomatic  relations 
with  —  and  thus  impose  political  isola¬ 
tion  on — any  government  that  violated 
the  embassies  or  interfered  with  diplo¬ 
matic  personnel  of  any  participating 
nation,  or  condoned  such  violations. 

Obviously  such  measures  would  en¬ 
tail  political  and  economic  costs  that 
some  allies  would  almost  certainly 


Concerted 
action  is 
needed 


resist;  any  experienced  diplomat 
knows  it  is  far  easier  to  call  for  collec¬ 
tive  action  than  to  achieve  it.  Still, 
persuasion  is  the  essence  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  case  for  action  is  compel¬ 
ling.  State-sponsored  terrorism  men¬ 
aces  the  whole  international  order, 
and  if  we  are  to  maintain  even  mini, 
mum  world  stability  we  must  ostra¬ 
cize  any  nation  condoning  it. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  take  care  that  we 
are  not  led,  through  panic  and  anger, 
to  embrace  counter-terror  and  inter¬ 
national  lynch  law  and  thus  reduce 
our  nation’s  conduct  to  the  squalid 
level  of- the  terroristsrOur  prime-  ob-  ■ 
jectiye  should  dearly  be  to  correct,  or 
at  least  mitigate,  the  fundamental 
grievances  that  nourish  terrorism 
rather  than  engage  in  pre-emptive 
and  retaliatory  killing  of  those  af¬ 
fected  by  such  grievances. 

So  let  us  be  guided  by  our  own  time- 
tested  traditions  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Shultz  suggests,  adopt  as  national 
policy  the  Talmudic  injunction,  “If 
one  comes  to  loll  you ,  make  haste  and 
kill  him  first."  For  we  would  be  tragi¬ 
cally  wrong  to  abandon  those  cher¬ 
ished  principles  of  law  and  humanity 
that  have  given  our  country  its  spe¬ 
cial  standing  among  nations.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  may  find  our  position  con¬ 
fused  with  that  of  the  warrior  bishop 
during  the  Albigensian  Crusade,  who, 
when  asked  by  a  soldier  how  they 
could  tell  the  Catholics  from  the  here¬ 
tics,  replied  chat  they  should  kill  them 
all,  since  “God  will  know  his  own.”  □ 


‘  Sharon,  Get  Lost,’ 

By  Ariel  Sharon 


They  Say.  I  Won’t. 


e  the  jury 
s  in  judg- 
ait  on  my 
el  suit  in 
ley  Square, 
y  number  of 
critics  sit  in  judgment  on  my  case. 
This  judgment  has  thus  far  been  sin¬ 
gularly  harsh.  2  was  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  when  a  case  is  sub  judice, 
particularly  when  a  jury  is  sitting,  re¬ 
sponsible  commentators  would  re¬ 
frain  from  editorial  comment  until 
the  verdict  is  in.  Buz  I  do  not  com¬ 
plain;  indeed.  I  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  set  the  record  Straight- 
First  of  all,  let  me  say,  there  would 
have  been  no  lawsuit  had  T  ime  maga¬ 
zine  published  a  retraction  and  apol¬ 
ogy  for  its  blood  libel  —  this  vicious, 
absolutely  untrue  charge  that  1  insti¬ 
gated  the  massacres  in  Sabra  and 
Shatila.  That  Time  refused  to  retract 
and  still  refuses  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  that  the  charge 
was  utterly  false  and  unsubstantiated 
only  proves  that  its  arrogance  is  unre¬ 
mitting.  It  is  the  same  arrogance  and 
recklessness  that  led  Time  to  publish 
the  libel  in  the  first  place;  that  they 
continue  to  repeat  it  each  day  by  as¬ 
serting  in  court  that  the  libel  was 
“substantially  true”  makes  it  imper¬ 
ative  that  1  continue  to  prosecute  this 
case  here  and  everywhere  else  the 
libel  appeared.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  to 
it  that  this  incredible  smear,  this 
blood  libel,  be  erased  from  the  earth. 
So  long  as  Time  goes  on  with  its  lies,  I 
go  on  with  my  case. 

The  alternative  is  to  let  them  get 
away  with  it.  But  if  I  let  them  get 
away  with  railing  me  a  murderer,  I 
lei  them  get  away  with  murder.  For- 


Anel  Sharon,  former  Defense  Minis- 


give  me,  please,  for  choosing  another 
way,  for  calling  upon  the  American 
system  of  justice  to  clear  my  name 
and  the  name  of  the  Jewish  and  Is¬ 
raeli  people.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  Time  was  not  simply  calling 
Ariel  Sharon  a  murderer;  the  objects 
of  its  malice  were  the  Jews  and  the  Is¬ 
raeli  people.  They  sought  and  still 
seek  to  blacken  the  name  of  the  Jew 
and  the  Israeli  state  and  it  is  not  a 
new  thing  for  Time;  it  is  an  old  de¬ 
sire,  an  old  attempt.  So  it  is  a  blood 
libel,  and  there  is  nothing  worse. 
Were  I  to  walk  away  from  this,  I 
would  be  allowing  this  blood  libel  to 
spread  like  a  cancer.  This  is  intoler¬ 
able.  it  is  -do  option  at  all.  So  1  chose  to 
come  to  an  honorable  court  to  legally 


A  ‘vicious’ 
and  ‘untrue 
charge’ 


restore  my  honor  and  the  honor  of  my 
people.  And  for  this,  too,  I  am  pillo¬ 
ried. 

I  am  instructed  by  critics  to  cease 
and  desist.  They  are  telling  me  —  if  I 
may  use  plain  talk  —  to  get  out  of 
town.  They  do  not  put  it  this  way,  ex¬ 
actly. 

One  says  1  should  understand  the 
“good  faith"  of  Time  Inc.  One  ac¬ 
cuses  me  of  wrapping  myself  in  the 
“flag  of  Israel  and  Judaism." 

And  still  another  critic  condemns 
me  for  destroying  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment 

But  what  they  are  all  saying  is: 
“Mr.  Sharon,  get  lost." 


this  venomous  blood  libel  is  exposed. 
Until  Time  Inc.  is  condemned,  by 
press  and  public,  for  its 
reckless,  malicious  journalism  that 
reports  as  "fact”  what  its  own  corre¬ 
spondent  admits  was  personal 
“evaluation." 

I  ask  my  critics  a  few  questions. 

Do  you  think  Time  magazine  would 
have  so  casually  condemned  as  a 
murderer  a  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States? 

Do  you  think  Time  would  have  done 
to  Yasir  Arafat  what  it  did  to  me?  To 
the  P.L.O.  what  it  did  to  the  Jews  and 
the  Israeli  state? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  perhaps  the 
reason  some  people  want  me  to  get 
lost  is  that  they  don't  want  to  answer 
these  questions.  For  to  answer  these 
questions,  to  answer  them  as  you 
know  the  truth  to  be,  would  put  the 
blood  where  it  belongs:  an  the  cover 
of  Time  magazine. 

I  say  to  you  that  Time  Inc.  knows 
that  the  story  was  false,  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  They  know  there  is  nothing  to 
back  them  up,  not  in  Appendix  B,  that 
secret  Appendix  to  the  Kahan  Com¬ 
mission  report  where  the  condemna¬ 
tion  was  reported  to  be,  and  not  any¬ 
where  else.  They  know  that,  yet 
they  persist  in  their  ultimate  arro¬ 
gance  and  refuse  to  recant  this 
lie. 

I  wonder  why,  and  in  wondering  I 
again  ask  my  foes  a  question  or 
two. 

Could  it  be  they  think  they  will 
somehow  confuse  the  jury?  That  per¬ 
haps  these  pieces  will  be  read  by  the 
jury,  despite  the  judge’s  admonitions 
against  reading  newspapers  and 
watching  television?  Or  that  maybe 
the  jury  will  not  prefer  my  manner, 
my  Israeli  accent?  These  are  good 
trial  tactics,  but  are  they  good  jour¬ 
nalism? 

Finally,  about  thp  Firvf  AmPiwt- 


It’s  a 

‘blood  libel, 
and  there  is 
nothing 
worse’ 


full  play  to  the  media,  I  dare  say  no 
country  during  war  has  ever  allowed 
the  press  more  freedom  than  we  did 
during  the  war  in  Lebanon.  No  coun¬ 
try,  including  the  United  States. 

Now  I  am  accused  of  placing  a 
“chill"  on  the  First  Amendment.  I 
am  suddenly  a  destroyer  of  that  great 
cornerstone  of  freedom.  Well,  I  chose 
to  try  this  case  here  first  though  I 
knew  well  that  the  burdens  put  on 
libel  plaintiffs,  particularly  public  of¬ 
ficials,  were  far  more  onerous  in  this 
country  than  in  my  own.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  my  na¬ 
tion's  independent  judiciary.  But  the 
judicial  test  in  Israel  in  libel 
cases  is  not  nearly  so  severe  for  pub¬ 
lic  people. 

I  came  here  because  Lhss  was  the 
proper  primary  forum,  no  matter 
how  much  more  difficult  the  burden 
of  proof.  This  is  the  home  of  Time 
Inc.,  this  is  where  the  blood  libel  was 
actually  published.  So  l  am  an  old  sol¬ 
dier.  I  go  to  the  front.  I  go  where  the 
action  is.  The  action  is  New  York.  I 
like  it  here.  1  won't  get  lost. 

Since  The  New  York  Times  prints 
corrections  every  day,  I  don't  believe 
1  am  putting  a  “chill"  on  the  First 
Amendment.  When  did  a  demand  for 
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WASHINGTON 

James  Reston 

Politics 

And 

Taxes 

Washington 

Cristinas  came  early  to  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year,  mainly  for  the 
lobbyists  who  are  against  the 
Treasury  Department's  tax  reform 
plan.  The  slush  fund  to  drown  this  re¬ 
form  must  be  wider  and  deeper  th«n 
the  Potomac,  and  by  all  accounts  the 
effort  seems  to  be  succeeding. 

There  are  two  remarkable  things 
about  the  Treasury  reform  plan: 
first,  how  it  managed  to  come  out  of  a 
Republican  Administration  financed 
and  re-elected  with  the  help  of  the 
loophole  institutions  that  favor  the 
tax  system  as  it  is;  and  second,  why 
the  Treasury's  proposals  got  so  little 
support  from  the  Democrats,  who 
were  howling  all  through  the  election 
campaign,  with  good  reason,  about 
the  “unfairness"  and  even  the  “cor¬ 
ruption"  of  the  present  tax  code  but 
who  complain  about  the  chance  for 
reform  when  they  get  it.  You  have  to 
go  back  awhile  to  try  to  figure  out 
who's  being  fair  and  honest  about  tax 
reform. 

In  his  1984  State  of  the  Union  ad¬ 
dress,  President  Reagan  called  on 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  to  draft  a 
new  tax  code  under  which  “all  tax¬ 
payers,  big  and  small,  are  treated 
more  fairly  . . .  Let  us  go  forward,” 
he  said,  “with  an  historic  reform  for 
fairness,  simplicity  and  incentives 
for  growth." 

The  Democratic  Party’s  1984  Presi¬ 
dential  election  platform  had  the 
same  idea.  “The  present  system  is 
unfair,  complex,  and  encourages  peo¬ 
ple  to  use  a  wide  range  of  loopholes  tc 
avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes,"  it  said. 

Enter  now  Donald  Regan,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  a  thoughtful 
guy  beyond  personal  ambition  who 
knows  where  home  is  and  doesn’t 
need  Washington.  So  he  takes  the 
President’s  assignment  seriously  and 
comes  up  with  a  tax  reform  plan. 

You  might  have  expected  that 
given  the  alarming  budget  and  trade 
deficits,  Mr.  Regan's  invitation  to 
think  about  tax  reform  would  have 
got  at  least  a  fair  hearing  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  reaction  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Democratic  leaders.  In¬ 
stead.  it  got  a  medium  “hello,  wait- 
and-see"  reaction  from  the  President 
and  a  negative  reaction  from  the  lib¬ 
eral  Democrats  and  the  liberal  press. 
Only  The  New  Republic  came  for- 


Reform  plan 
that  few 
seem  to  like 


ward  in  its  old  liberal  tradition  and 
congratulated  this  most  conservative 
Administration  on  its  willingness  to 
address  and  reform  the  unfairnesses 
of  the  present  tax  laws.  "Something 
truly  wonderful,"  The  New  Republic 
said.  “The  Reagan  Administration’s 
Treasury  Department,  of  all  institu¬ 
tions,  produced  a  tax  reform  proposal 
that  would  transform  the  nation’s 
chaotic,  complicated  revenue-raising 
system  into  something  fair,  simple, 
progressive,  efficient  and  encourag¬ 
ing  to  economic  growth." 

Its  commentator  TRB  added: 
“Donald  Regan’s  tax  reform  plan  is 
the  most  astonishing  and  potentially 
beneficial  policy  initiative  to  come 
out  of  the  Reagan  Administration  . . . 
and  stands  as  a  challenge  to  liberal 
Democrats  and  conservative  Repub¬ 
licans  alike.  ..." 

Everybody  else  had  a  complaint,  and 
many  had  good  points  to  make  for  their 
special  interests:  The  governors  didn't 
like  it  because  the  Regan  plan  would 
eliminate  the  present  deduction  for 
state  and  local  taxes.  The  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.'s  leaders  didn’t  like  it  because  it 
would  tax  unemployment  benefits.  The 
stockbrokers  didn't  like  it  because  it 
would  tax  capital  gains  at  the  same 
rate  as  ordinary  income. 

And  of  course  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  came  from  corporate  in¬ 
terest  groups,  and  no  wonder.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice, 
128  of  the  250  most  profitable  corpo¬ 
rations  paid  no  taxes  at  all  or  re¬ 
ceived  rebates  in  at  least  one  of  the 
first  three  Reagan  years,  despite 
total  profits  of  $56.7  billion.  Under 
the  present  system.  General  Electric 
reported  $6.5  billion  in  pretax  prof¬ 
its,  but  claimed  refunds  of  $2S3  mil¬ 
lion.  according  to  The  New  Repub¬ 
lic's  estimates. 

it’s  odd  and  ironic  what  seems  to  be 
going  on  here.  Nobody  sounds  sure 
that  his  arguments  of  the  past  were 
right.  The  President  is  appealing  for 
nuclear  arms  control  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  which  used  to  be  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party’s  pitch.  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter,  the  darling  of  the  Pentagon  in 
years  past,  now  warns  to  freeze  its 
budget  and  give  up  the  MX  missile, 
which  he  once  hoped  would  be  the 
backbone  of  our  defense.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  is  proclaiming  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  military  power  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Weinberger  is  warn¬ 
ing  of  its  dangers  without  the  cautious 
principles  of  diplomatic  negotiations. 

So  maybe  we’re  getting  some¬ 
where.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  are 
beginning  to  question  the  outrageous 
arguments  of  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  except  for  the  tax  question.  All 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  is  saying 
is  that  the  system  should  be  examined 
in  light  of  the  national  interest,  but  his 
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Paul  Cox’s  Films  Explore  the  Inner  Man 


Arts  & 


By  LAWRENCE  VAN  GELDER 


(!■  solation  and  loneliness  in  mod- 

I  era  society  has  always  puzzled 

■  me,”  Paul  Cox  says,  “because 

■  it  doesn't  seem  necessary.  Why 

9  should  we  be  alone  in  a  society 

that  has  all  the  means  to  communi¬ 
cate  so  well?” 

Mr.  Cox  is  one  of  the  communica¬ 
tors—  a  44-year-old,  Dutch-born  Aus¬ 
tralian  director.  But  while  many 
other  directors  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  men  like  Bruce 
Beresford,  Roger  Donaldson  and 
Peter  Weir  —  have  shown  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  setting  such  films  as 
"Breaker  Morant,"  “Smash  Palace 
and  “Gallipoli”  against  the  sprawling 
outdoors,  Mr.  Cox  explores  the  sensi¬ 
tive  inner  landscape  of  urban  man. 

Last  year,  he  won  critical  praise  in 
New  York  with  "Lonely  Hearts,” 
about  a  50-ista  bachelor  and  a  shy 
spinster.  Now  Mr.  Cox  is  back  again, 
with  a  black  comedy  called  “Man  of 
Flowers." 

Like  “Lonely  Hearts."  this  film 
stars  Norman  Kaye,  who  won  the 
Australian  Film  Institute’s  award  for 


best  actor  for  his  sympathetic  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  lonely  and  definitely  ec¬ 
centric  art  collector  Charles  Bremer. 
The  collector  pays  an  artist's  model 
to  strip  for  him  each  week  while  he 
listens  to  the  love  duet  from  Donizet¬ 
ti's  "Lucia  di  Lamermoor.”  He  also 
writes  regularly  to  his  dead  mother. 

"1  always  have  certain  images  that 
start  a  film,”  says  Mr.  Cox.  “I 


remember  that  many,  many  years 
ago  I  stood  at  a  park  in  Budapest  and 
saw  a  man  looking  at  a  statue  of  a 
naked  woman  in  a  pond.  He  looked 
very  lost  and  very  lonely  and  full  of 
strange  longings,  and  1  never  forgot 
his  eyes.” 

“Man  of  Flowers,”  Mr.  Cox  says, 
was  written  largely  in  the  air  in  1983 
during  flights  from  Melbourne,  where 


How  ‘Beverly  Hills’  Found  Its 


By  LINDSEY  GRUSON 


A  fortnight  before  shooting 
on  Paramount’s  principal 
Christmas  offering  was 
scheduled  to  begin  last 
spring,  Sylvester  Stallone 
decided  that  he  didn't  like  the  co¬ 
medic  theme  and  pulled  out. 

Catastrophe  loomed.  After  eight 
years  of  work,  at  least  six  scripts,  a 
string  of  screen  writers  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $2  million,  Paramount  was 
back  where  it  started.  It  had  an  idea 
that  its  executives  loved  but  that 
creative  personnel  seemed  incapable 
of  translating  into  a  film. 

That  seeming  fiasco,  however,  soon 
turned  into  a  stroke  of  fortune.  Within 
48  hours,  the  film’s  producers,  Don 
Simpson  and  Jerry  Bruckheimer, 
convinced  Eddie  Murphy  to  replace 
Mr.  Stallone  in  the  movie,  “Beverly 
Hills  Cop.”  With  Mr.  Murphy  turning 
in  what  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
strongest  performance  of  his  career, 
the  film  opened  earlier  this  month  to 
good  reviews  and  block-long  lines.  In 
its  first  five  days,  it  earned  $19.8  mil¬ 
lion,  the  highest  grossing  winter  re¬ 
lease  in  the  company’s  history.  It. 
made  $15.2  million  in  its  first  week¬ 
end,  the  fifth  best  three-day  total  in 
the  history  of  filmmaking,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  Paramount  said. 

The  story  behind  the  filming  of 
"Beverly  Hills  Cop”  —  and  how  it 
was  shaped  for  Mr.  Murphy's  talents 
—  is  as  offbeat  as  the  plot:  a  street- 
smart  Detroit  cop,  Axel  Foley,  bring¬ 
ing  a  villain  to  justice  in  Beverly  Hills 
while  outwitting  the  local  police  de¬ 
partment  and  teaching  it  the  value  of 
intuition.  Like  the  film,  the  story 
mixes  jiggers  of  luck  and  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  perseverance  and  vi¬ 
sion. 

“Beverly  Hills  Cop”  culminates 
eight  years  of  unceasing  effort  by  for¬ 
mer  executives  at  Paramount  and 
marks  the  emergence  of  Mr.  Murphy 
as  an  acclaimed  actor.  And  like  all 
successful  films,  it  burnishes  the 
reputations  of  the  individuals  behind 
the  project — the  32-year-old  director 
Martin  Brest  and  its  producers. 

But  most  of  all,  the  success  in¬ 
volves  an  unusual  degree  of  spontane¬ 
ity  during  preproduction  and  on  the 
set.  The  so-called  "final”  script  by 
Dan  Petrie  Jr.  was  not  finished  until 
the  day  shooting  started.  And  then,  it 
was  repeatedly  changed.  Instead  of 
forcing  the  comedian  to  conform  to 
the  screenplay,  Mr.  Brest  encouraged 
him  to  improvise  and  write  his  own 
lines. 

“He  did  some  marvelous  extempo¬ 
rary  things,"  Mr.  Petrie  said.  “He’d 
take  a  line  and  expand  it,  make  it  spe¬ 
cial.  He'd  pul  it  into  the  comic  per¬ 
sona  that  he  invented  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,” 

“It's  spooky  but  every  time  we  got 
into  a  jam.  I'd  turn  to  Eddie  and  say, 
‘Can  you  come  up  with  something?’ " 
recalled  Mr.  Brest.  “And  every  time, 
he  came  up  with  something  that 
knocked  me  to  the  floor.  He’s  a  direc¬ 
tor's  dream.  He  magnifies  every  bit 
of  work  you  do  by  a  thousandfold.” 
Mr.  Brest,  for  example,  said  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  a  scene  in  which  Mr. 
Murphy,  wearing  jeans  and  sweat¬ 
shirt,  was  to  bluff  his  way  into  an  ex¬ 
clusive  club  to  confront  the  villain, 
Victor  Maitland,  a  steely-eyed  art 
and  drug  dealer. 

“I  had  six  drafts  and  I  wasn’t 
haopy  with  any  one  of  them,”  Mr. 
Brest  said.  "I  showed  them  to  him,  he 
dosed  his  eyes  and  six  seconds  later 
he  said,  ‘I’ve  got  it.’  He  tben  went 
through  the  entire  spiel  in  character. 

“I  turned  to  him  and  said,  ‘God 
bless  you.  *  We  shot  it  in  15  minutes.” 

The  character  Mr.  Murphy  impro¬ 
vised  on  the  spot  was  an  effeminate 
homosexual  with  a  lilting  falsetto. 
Stopped  at  the  door,  he  tells  the  mai- 
tre  d'hdtel  that  doctors  have  diag¬ 
nosed  him  as  a  carrier  of  the  conta¬ 
gious  disease  "herpes  simplex  10.” 
Would  the  moitre  d’hdtel  please  pass 
on  the  message  to  his  lover? 

Perhaps,  the  maitre  d’hdtel  sug¬ 
gests,  he  ought  to  tell  Mr.  Maitland 
himself. 

“It’s  one  of  the  funniest  scenes  in 
the  movie,”  said  Mr.  Brest.  “It  would 
have  been  good  anyhow.  But  now  it 
sparkles." 

When  Mr.  Murphy  agreed  to  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Stallone,  the  changeover 
delayed  production  by  a  month.  “The 
whole  thing  was  in  flux  every  day,” 
Mr.  Brest  said,  noting  that  the  change 
in  character  forced  a  change  in  at¬ 
mosphere,  requiring,  for  instance, 


new  settings  and  costumes. 

“We  wanted  Eddie  to  look  like  a 
kid,  23  years  old,  an  athlete  who  never 
went  to  college  or  who  went  to  college 
but  got  hurt,”  Mr.  Simpson  said.  The 
producers  spent  days  with  Mr.  Brest 
choosing  just  the  right  sneakers, 
jeans  and  sweatshirts  —  only  to  have 
Mr.  Murphy  reject  them  as  “too 
slick.” 

“It  was  important  that  Foley  was 
totally  unassisted  by  anything  ma¬ 
terial,"  Mr.  Brest  said.  “That  why  he 
has  a  junky  gun,  a  junky  car.  He’s  al¬ 
most  a  zen  character.  All  he  has  are 
his  wit,  intelligence,  humor,  guts  and 
street  smarts.”  While  in  Detroit  one 
night  researching  police  procedures, 
a  detective  took  the  producers  to  the 
site  of  a  murder.  After  examining  the 
body  and  talking  to  bystanders,  they 
looted  up  and  found  they  were  oppo¬ 
site  Mum  ford  High  School.  They 
promptly  put  Mr.  Murphy  into  a 
Mumford  sweatshirt. 

The  detective,  Gilbert  Hill,  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  small  part,  that  of  In¬ 
spector  Todd  —  Mr.  Foley’s  fatherly 
superior  in  the  Detroit  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  also  became  something  of  a 


After  Stallone’s 
exit,  a  seeming 
fiasco  turned  into 
a  stroke  of  fortune. 


role  model  for  the  comedian.'  Mr. 
Murphy,  for  instance,  copied  the  po¬ 
liceman’s  habit  of  carrying  his  gun 
tucked  in  the  back  of  his  pants. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  late  arrival  on  the 
scene  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  ob¬ 
stacles  peculiar  to  the  making  of 
"Beverly  Hills  Cop."  Mr.  Brest,  for 
one,  repeatedly  refused  to  direct  the 
film.  Hailed  as  a  “wunderkind"  for 
“Hot  Tomorrows,"  a  surrealistic  film 
he  made  while  a  student  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Film  Institute,  be  said  he  was 
"gun-shy."  He  had  been  lauded  tor 
his  first  feature,  "Going  In  Style," 
then  fired  from  the  set  of  his  second, 
“WarGames." 

“Suddenly  everybody  said  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  me,” 
he  said.  “The  wunderkind  had  fallen. 
I  was  scared.  My  next  film  could  have 
been  ray  last.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  next  job  I  took  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  brilliant.  So  I  kept  declining.  I 
thought  the  tone  was  wrong.  There 
were  nuggets  strewn  throughout.  But 
1  thought  it  needed  a  lot  of  changes.  I 
was  concerned  there  wouldn't  be 
time.” 

But  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Bruck¬ 
heimer  pursued  him.  "He’s  smart 
and  funny,  and  funny  and  smart  is 
tough  to  get.”  When  Mr.  Brest  re¬ 
sisted  hours  of  pleading  and  took  his 
phone  off  the  hook,  Mr.  Simpson  gave 
up. 


But  Mr.  Bruckheimer  continued 
cajoling  and  nagging.  Finally  —  if 
only  to  get  Mr.  Bruckheimer  to  stop 
bothering  him  —  Mr.  Brest  agreed  to 
flip  a  coin.  ”1  was  scared  to  look,’'  he 
recalled.  “But  I  had  made  a  firm 
commitment  to  adhere  by  the  out¬ 
come.  It  came  up  heads,  so  I  said  I’d 
do  it.” 

Much  the  same  obstinacy  con¬ 
fronted  Mr.  Brest  when  he  asked 
Bronson  Pinchot  to  play  the  salesman 
in  the  villain’s  art  gallery.  The  role, 
Mr.  Pinchot  said,  was  too  small.  But, 
he  told  Mr.  Brest,  he  had  an  idea.  He 
wanted  to  parody  the  many  people  of 
‘  ‘undistinguishable  background”  who 
live  in  Beverly  Hills. 

“He  launched  into  character  and  I 
fell  on  the  ground  laughing,”  Mr. 
Brest  said.  “But  he  wouldn’t  stop.  I 
interrupted  him  and  said,  ‘Bronson, 
you're  the  American  Peter  Sellers.  Z 
beg  you,  beg  .you  to  be  in  this 
movie.’  ” 

“He  said,  ‘A  director  on  his  knees 
begging  me,  I  love  it.  I  love  it.’  ” 

Mr.  Pinchot,  too,  eventually  agreed 
to  be  the  film,  in  which  gives  what 
critics  have  termed  a  scene-stealing 
performance. 

The  movie  actually  had  its  genesis 
in  1975  when  Michael  Eisner,  then 
president  of  Paramount,  was  stopped 
fbrspeedii^ona  freeway.  The  police¬ 
man,  Mr.  Eisner  recalls,  was  "ex- 
.  tremely  efficient,  reasonably  rude, 
with  an  air  of  superiority  and  quiet 
condescension.” 

The  problem,  Mr.  Eisner  decided, 
was  that  his  battered  station  wagon 
wore  its  New  York  City  heritage  on 
its  body.  It  was  unsuitable  for  sym¬ 
bol-conscious  Hollywood.  By  the  time 
he  traded  it  in  for  a  Mercedes  the  next 
day,  he  had  decided  to  enshrine  the 
incident  and  the  Beverly  Hills  police¬ 
man  in  a  movie. 

.  "I  went  to  the  office  and  said  we 
have  to  do  a  movie  about  a  Hollywood 
cop,”  Mr.  Eisner  said.  For  the  next 
five  years,  however,  screenwriters 
failed  to  produce  an  acceptable 
script. 

“None  captured  the  character  of 
the  guy  who  didn’t  belong,”  recalled 
Mr.  Eisner,  who  is  now  president  of 
Disney.  In  September  1983,  however, 
Mr.  Petrie  wrote  a  script  that  in¬ 
cluded  many  of  the  required  con¬ 
trasts.  “It  was  wonderful,”  Mr. 
Bruckheimer  said. 

Spotting  a  picture  of  Mickey 
Rourke  in  a  magazine,  Mr.  Simpson 
tore  it  out,  held  it  up  and  said,  “Isn’t 
he  great?"  Mr.  Bruckheimer  remem¬ 
bered.  They  quickly  cast  Mr.  Rourke 
as  Axel  Foley.  But  the  star  of 
“Diner’'  tired  of  delays  and  quit  to 
make  "The  Pope  of  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage."  Shortly  thereafter,  while  vaca¬ 
tioning  on  a  California  beach,  Mr. 
Simpson  said  he  received  an  “ur¬ 
gent"  call  from  Paramount.  “I 
thought  somebody  had  died,”  he  said. 
Instead,  he  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Stallone  had  just  signed  a  contract  to 
star  in  the  film .  But  after  committing 
himself  to  the  movie,  Mr.  Stallone  re¬ 
wrote  it  to  emphasize  his  forte  —  ac¬ 
tion  and  adventure. 


Jack  Lemmon  is  cast  as  an  experienced  priest  in  “Mass 
Appeal,”  Glenn  Jordan’s  version  of  the  Bill  C.  Davis 
play.  Zeljko  Ivanek  co-stars  as  the  young  seminarian  he 
counsels. 


he  lives  with  his  family,  to  Sydney  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  frustrating 
meetings  cm  another  film  project. 

“As  a  filmmaker  I  think  your  time 
is  very  precious,  and  I  suddenly  felt  I 
was  wasting  my  life,  and  I  started  to 
write  this  script,”  he  says.  “It  has 
puzzled  me  in  modem  society  how 
much  we  long  for  warmth,,  for  love 
and  how  within  this  society  we  are 
usually  conditioned  into  wanting, 
which  makes  us  consumers,  so  we 
want  another  car  or  a  new  dress.  I’m 
quite  sure  that  people  would  much 
rather  be  loved  than  have  a  new  car 
or  a  new  dress.” 

Whoa  the  screenplay  was  complete 
—  writing  credit  is  shared  by  Bob 
Ellis,  who  plays  a  rather  odd  psychia¬ 
trist  in  the  film  —  “Man  of  Flowers" 
was  shot  in  three  weeks  for  about 
$250,000  in  Melbourne  last  year. 

The  part  of  the  wealthy,  very  digni¬ 
fied  and  quietly  kinky  Mr.  Bremer  • 
was  written  with  Mr.  Kaye  in  mind, 
says  Mr.  Cox.  "Nobody  else  could 
have  played  it  and  he  soared  in  the 
part.”  Whenever  Mr.  Cox  makes  a 
film,  there  is  a  role  in  it  for  Mr.  Kaye. 
“We  have  grown  up  together,  so  to 
speak,”  he  says. 

‘Cop’ 

“Sly’s  rewrite  had  heart,  passion 
and  pathos,”  Mr.  Simpson  said.  “It 
was  superb.  It  bad  more  edge  and 
more  of  the  blood  vengeance  motif.” 
But  it  didn't  have  the  fish-out-of¬ 
water  theme  or  the  tension  between 
street-smart  and  “by-the-book"  po¬ 
lice. 

For  two  days  Mr.  Stallone,  Che  two 
producers  and  Paramount  officials 
debated  whose  script  to  shoot.  Fi¬ 
nally,  they  settled  on  Mr.  Petrie's  and 
by  mutual  agreement,  Mr.  Stallone 
quit. 

“I  saw  the  film  falling  apart,”  said 
Jeff  Katzenberg,  then  president  of 
Paramount’s  production  arm  and 
now  with  Disney. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  now?” 
Mr.  Simpson  recalled  Paramount's 
chairman,  Barry  Diller,  asking.  “We 
don’t  have  a  movie.”  At  that  moment 
Mr.  Simpson  suggested  Eddie  Mur- 
phy. 

“Diller  took  the  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth,  took  three  steps  and  replied, 
“I  love  it,’  ”  Mr.  Simpson  said.  Unbe¬ 
known  to  Mr.  Diller  and  the  other  ex¬ 
ecutives,  Mr.  Simpson  had  already 
discussed  the  film  with  Mr.  Murphy. 

“1  told  Eddie  about  it  a  month  be¬ 
fore  Sly  dropped  out  and  he  went 
crazy,”  Mr.  Simpson  said.  “He  loved 
tt.  He  wanted  to  know  why  he  hadn’t 
been  exposed  to  it.” 


Leisure 


Off  the  screen,  Paul  us  Henriqus 
Benedictus  Cox  grew  up  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  in  Venio,  near  the  German 
border,  where  he  was  bora  on  April 
16,  1940.  Before  World  War  II,  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  maker  of  documentary 
films.  Afterwards,  the  family,  which 
included  five  children,  returned  to  a 
devastated  Venio  and  Mr.  Cent’s  fa¬ 
ther,  Wim,  started  a  small  photogra¬ 
phy  business. 

“I  was  basically  a  shy,  very  back¬ 
wards  sort  of  child,”  Mr.  CoX  says. 
He  remembers  playing  in  the  attic 
with  an  old  projector  and  other  “won¬ 
derful  junk.  Every  time  they  couldn't 
find  me,  I  was  there.  It  was  also  a 


KoMafioIliwl 


Paul  Cox — Making  movies 
is  “pure  compulsion.” 

strange  fascination  to  sit  for  a  long 
time  and  watch  the  attic  go  dark,  how 
you  could  also  see  so  much  light  in  the 
darkness.  I  think  those  moments 
shaped  me  more  on  my  own  than  any¬ 
thing  else,”  he  says. 

“1  desperately  wanted  to  go  to  art 
school  and  my  father  didn’t  see  any 
point  in  it.”  Mr.  Cox  did  an  unhappy 
stint  in  the  army,  worked  a  bit  for  his 
father  and  at  22  went  off  to  Australia 
on  an  exchange  program.  Then  he 
traveled  through  the  Pacific,  to  South 
America  and  back  to  Europe  before 
returning  to  Australia  at  25  to  settle  in 
Melbourne,  where  he  started  a 
photography  business., 

He  took1 -pdftrafts,' shot  weddings 


and  traveled  whenever  he  could  — 
India,  Nepal.  Indonesia. 

And  then  he  began  to  make  filtm. 
“I  always  say  that  if  you  want  to  do 
something  really  seriously,  do  it  as  a 
hobby.  As  a  hobby,  I  made  films. 

“I’m  not  a  filmmaker  out  of  ambi¬ 
tion,”  he  continues.  “I  never  thought 
I  would  be  a  filmmaker.  It’s  pure 
compulsion.  I  have  no  option.  At  the 
time  I  got  rather  passionately  in¬ 
volved  in  it  They  were  very  small 
films,  and  they  sometimes  took  a  long 
time  to  make.  They  were  basically  all 
about  the  potential  of  the  mind,  the 
way  we  c?n  dream  and  remember 
things  and  have  no  words  to  relate 
that  to  anybody  else.  Our  language 
really  doesn’t  express  what  we  feel." 

When  he  was  28  or  29,  he  was  asked 
to  teach  film  at  a  school  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  it  was  then,  out  of  a  sense 
of  obligation,  that  he  began  to  study 
the  subject.  He  gave  away  his  photog¬ 
raphy  business.  He  taught.  He  left 
again  to  roam  the  world.  He  returned 


again. 

"It’s  really  quite  strange,  ”  he  says. 
“I  didn’t  see  this  as  a  career.  It  was  a 
compulsion.  Then  I  made  a  larger 
film  and  a  larger  one.”  A  dozen  years 
ago,  he  made  his  first  feature  film. 

There  were  documentaries  and 
other  films,  and  prizes,  and  bit  by  bit 
his  confidence  grew.  About  five  years 
ago,  he  says,  “I  got  very  involved  and 
obsessively  concerned  about  my  im¬ 
agery  and  the  people  and  the  charac¬ 
ters,  and  suddenly  I  knew  I  was  a 
filmmaker  absolutely.” 


Sometime  later  this  year,  Amer¬ 
ican  audiences  can  expect  to  see  the 
film  Mr.  Cox  made  after  “Man  of 
Flowers.”  Titled  “My  First  Wife,” 
and  dealing  with  the  breakup  of  a 
marriage,  it  has  already  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  adding  luster  to  Mr.  Cox’s 
reputation. 

“It’s  basically  about  love  and  the 
lack  of  it.  It  somehow  pleads  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  hang  in  there.  We  so  easily 
change  our  partners  and  look  else¬ 
where.  We  must  understand  that 
there’s  really  nothing  out  there,”  he 
says. 

■  “You  see,”  Mr.  Cox  says,  “I  really 
fed  a  filmmaker  has  some  sort  of  so¬ 
cial  obligation.  If  I  can  make  people 
feel,  or  laugh,  or  weep,  or  touch  an¬ 
other  and  remember  the  good  things 
of  life,  the  dear  things,  our  own  hu¬ 
manity,  I  feel  I’ve  succeeded. 

“Z  haven't*  wasted  my  time.” 
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The  Jerusalem  Post's  Judy  Siegel-Itzkovich 
describes  a  move  by  U.S.  Jewish  federations 
to  boost  involvement  in  Israeli  affairs. 

An  activist 
approach 


Musrara. . .  Project  Renewal  twin  of  Los  Angeles.  (Goldberg) 


FOR  YEARS,  the  relationship  of 
African  Jewish  communities  with 
consisted  simply  of  ihe  Jewish 
•csfcrJ»orts  r.uwne  money  :ind  the 
Jewish  Agency  spending  it 
Hut  the  federations  .ire  no  longer 
content  to  be  absentee  donors:  they 
v,.inc  to  be  involved.  Recently,  the 
roof  organization  of  Jewish  federa¬ 
tions  m  the  I'.S.  decided  to  open  an 
..ffice  m  Jerusalem.  along  with  two 
rp.jjor  Jewish  federations  -  those  of 
Los  Angela  and  San  Francisco. 
These  ha»e  separately  opened 
offices  here,  manned  h>  ft:!! -time 
...rTsctals 

Sews  nt  this  "jctiviit”  approach 
>=nt  shivers  down  the  >pme  of  some 
Jewish  Agency  officials,  who  were 
.•ccustomed  to  deciding  almost  un¬ 
ilaterally  how  to  spend  ihe  UJA 
money  sent  in  by  the  local  federa¬ 
tions 

But  now  that  the  initial  shock  has 
Agency  officials  nave  come 
:o  the  opinion  that  this  increased 
•nvoiventen!  is  good.  Alter  all. 
acceptance  of  the  "centrality  of 
I  .raei"  m  Diaspora  Jewish  hie  was 
rn..nJ.itory  tor  organisations  and  in- 
J:v.Ju.i‘:s  affiliated  with  the  Zionist 
•\emen:. 

And  direct  involvement  by  Di- 
Jewish  e. immunities  in  the 
:cl:.ihi!ifafion  of  urban  slum  neigh- 
'vurhood*  through  Project  Renewal 
has  tuned  out  to  have  been  very 

Hcr.citci.iL 

When  then-premier  Menachem 
begin  announced  sonic  si\  years  ago 
Israel  was  launching  the  project 
■.i 'ill  Diaspora  and  government 
run  Ji  tig.  he  never  dreamed  that  Jews 
Ii*  1:1c  i:t  America  burojK-  and  South 
Africa  would  send  fund-raisers  on 
regular  mission-,  to  sec  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  neighbourhoods  and.  in  the 
process,  establish  close  personal  ties 
•.* the  residents  .v|  those  quarters. 

1  here  were  many  initial  mtsunder- 
.-jarC’pj-s  and  Project  Renewal  got 
•  ?i:  a  ‘.c:;.  \lo**  star:,  but  ihe  lies 

a;,  s’j.mj.  often  working  to 
:h.  Jewish  Apciicv  and  the 
ver’imeni  to  take  action. 

TriF.  OFFNINt;  u(  the  la  is  Angeles 
■i-  I  vn  hranviw'ii  federation  offices 
..:e  ..  -sneer  nutgiowth  of  Pro 
..%•  K.Ticw.*;  \\  ink-  n  sceno  uniike- 
."  the  5.  S  Jewish  tedcra- 
jbu:  i  v  •  have  paid 

r  s  w  i  •  i :  .pen  •  >?!;Ce’-  tie  re .  it  does 
.  •;;;  ::«■<;:•  li-.-.t  oi'ic:  communities 
•s  I-  I  >.iw  rise- 1  ’..Iiiof.n.ur-  Jeat.l 
Mail::.  Rasp  head  of  the  I. A 
ti.a  hud  v»:dr  experience  in 
•;»  work  he  w.i?  LOinmuuitv 
t-r.-s. Z-. •*  of  the  Greater 
i ■-•x: Jrwitli  federation  bvtore 
~.~r.  c:  aava  •*.  mouths  ago 
1 ' : ■  ;!•<  Ic  L.s  re. eii!  he  is  no! 

c  *  '  •  ;.s : .:vi  fie  visited  the  c/untry 
.tl'oui  ;<i  time'  fv-for- 
scr.'.  .:r.u  *tad  bee:*  active  t:i 

Jiati. !*:•.  !i;hre«  ;s  cos'd  artdf 
■.■■ir'i:.. horis  .v,;j;  is?ac:l  ir.-tltu- 
I  andoriie-.ia  at:;  Jvvra-pcj. 

s_:ii iu:.  tie  worked  .is 
Nir:!i  kaicrit. desk 
o  -f:J  /  •  !'::•!  ».  'team Ait. On's 


information  depanment.  Then,  he 
met  LA  Jewish  leaders  who  asked 
him  to  open  and  head  their  Jeru¬ 
salem  office. 

The  new  office,  he  says,  serves  a 
number  of  functions:  It  is  a  Los 
Angeles  presence  and  a  statement  of 
Jewish  commitment  to  Israel.  It 
maintains  contact  with  former  Los 
Atsgdenos  who  have  come  on  aliva. 
It  studies  the  policies  and  activities 
of  the  Jewish  Agency.  It  offers  brief¬ 
ings  to  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  de- 
’c cations  4nd  missions  which  visit 
Israel  from  LA.  It  maintains  con  tact 
with  the  two  Project  Renewal  areas 
matched  with  LA  -  the  Musrara 
quarter  in  Jerusalem  and  ihe  tow-n  of 
Hen  She  an  Finally,  it  provides 
ongoing  liaison  services  for  LA 
bureau  of  Jewish  education  prog- 
i.-JStaes  hcie.  -  -  ^ 

The  office,  now  located  in  Rehov 
liess  hut  due  to  move  vx»n  to  a 
r.crafbv  location,  is  budgeted  by  LA's 
federation  headed  by  Brace  Hock- 
man  ar.d  Ted  Runner  at  S3S.000  a 


WHY  DID  the  LA  Federation  de¬ 
cide  to  establish  the  Jerusalem  office 
-  and  unanimously  endorse  the  deci¬ 
sion?  According  to  Karp,  the  answer 
can  be  found  m  the  new  generation 
of  Jewish  communal  leaders  that  has 
grown  up. 

Bom  after  World  War  II  and  the 
establishment  of  Israel,  they  grew  up 
with  the  reality  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Although  their  Jewish  education 
may  be  lacking,  many  have  been  to 
Israel  on  tours,  one-year  university 
programmes  or  as  volunteers. 
Moreover,  says  Karp,  they  no  longer 
regard  aliva  and  Jewish  education  as 
dirty  words-  "They  want  to  promote 
aliva.” 

Today,  he  says,  partly  in  response 
to  the  need  to"  reshape  the  Israeli 
economy  and  the  declining  rate  of 
aliya.  Israel-Diaspora  relations  apt 
once  again  receiving  prominent 
attention.  And  a  common  thread  ' 
through  all  the  discussions  is  that  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  is  "long 
overdue  fora  change." 

While  a  new  generation  of  Di¬ 
aspora  leaders  and  a  new  generation 


of  Israelis  has  grown  up.  “voung 
Israelis  and  young  Americans  are 
maturing  as  cousins  who  are  stran¬ 
gers  to  one  another." 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  federation 
offices,  he  says,  is  to  improve  com¬ 
munications  between  the  wo. 

The  investment  by  the  LA  Federa¬ 
tion  in  Musrara's  rehabilitation  - 
about  S4  million  -  has  proved  to  be 
very  beneficial  to  residents  there,  he 
says.  The  new  community  centre  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  working  well 
in  upgrading  cultural  and  education¬ 
al  life  in  the  quarter.  Apartments 
have  been  renovated  and  more  com¬ 
munity  services  are  now  being 
offered.  After  a  five-year  involve¬ 
ment  with  Musrara.  LA  is  beginning 
to  phase  out  its  presence  -  Project 
Renewal  was  not  intended  as  an 
indefinite  commitment. 

Contact  with  Beit  She’an.  howev¬ 
er.  is  now  beginning.  But  at  the  same 
time.  LA  Jews  want  to  ensure  that 
the  improvements  brought  to  Mus¬ 
rara  through  Project  Renewal  are 
sustained  even  though  funding  from 
LA  is  cut  off. 

Karp  has  started  to  write  a  month¬ 
ly  column  in  the  LA  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  bulletin  to  report  on  his 
office's  activities.  The  federation  is 
also  investigating  the  possibility  of 
providing  second  mongages  and 
opening  an  emergency  loan  fund  for 
new  immigrants  from  LA. 

Karp  rejects  the  notion  that  the 
federation  office  here  signals  an 
intention  to  "compete  with*'  or  "go 
behind  the  back"  of  the  Jewish 
Agency:  “We're  not  aiming  to  re¬ 
place  things  here  but  to  make  sure 
that  they  run  smoothly."  he  says. 

SHLOMTT  LAQUEUR.  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Federation 
office  in  Jerusalem,  agrees  with 
Karp.  Her  office,  she  says,  is  not 
meant  to  get  around  the  Agency: 
"The  San  Francisco  Federation 
wants  to  know  the  system  as  well  as 
possible.  Many  of  the  attacks  on  the 
Jewish  Agency  are  made  out  of 
ignorance.  The  federations  want  to 
examine  the  baby  before  throwing  it 
out  with  the  bath  water." 

Laqueur.  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  political  historian  Walter  La¬ 
queur.  had  never  been  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  before  she  was  appointed  to 
head  the  office.  But  the  Israeli-born. 
English  bred  graduate  in  political 
science  knows  a  great  deal  about 
Israel. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem  in  197o. 
she  worked  for  the  Jerusalem  Com¬ 
mittee.  the  World  Union  of  Jewish 
Students  and  the  Jewish  Agency. 
Her  last  job  was  as  director  of  prog¬ 
ramming  at  the  Agency  's  Institute 
for  Leadership  Development. 

From  contacts  she  dev  eloped  dur¬ 
ing  that  job.  she  eot  to  know  Jews 
fraam  San  Francisco,  who  . 
approached  her  about  opening  the  . 
federation  office,  now  located  in  the  1 
basement  of  the  Jerusalem  Institute 
for  Public  Affairs  on  Rehov  Arlosor- 
off. 

There  are  75.G0U  Jews  in  San 
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By  i)A\  ID  KICHARDSON/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
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7  ■'::•  ‘  t-f.  the  trustees  could  not 
nb-ee:  but  the  recent  *>pa:  between 
Ri  ’V.  i jnd  and  hi?,  editor  was  resolved 
.■ri.v  when  the  trustees  came  out  in 
support  r.s  the  editor 

\|  >W.  NEW  GROUND  hat.  been 
hr.  -ken  {:•>!  bv  i<nc  uf  the  great  Fleet 
vrw:  newspapers,  but  by  one  of 
r heir  •nodes*,  neighbour*.  Thv Jewish 

i  •: r 

l  .i.-!  month,  the  existing  sharehol¬ 
ders  id  the  companv  which  owns  the 
.'■•Jest  Jewish  newspaper  in  the 
w.irld  v.'lum.'iniy  transferred  their 
contMi  tu  a  new  trust  which. 
...e.'rdsnc  u*  the  editor  Geoffrey 
P.i u.‘  ■m!i  t>e  a  major  hurdle  to  any 
pr-.-.i,::i.-r  who  m.:>  have  his  sights  set 
.  ..c_u.r::ig  the  paper. " 

"fjsih'.  scars  ag-.'.  i lie  owners  ext.ib- 
,.i'-hed  .:  :ru,:  al.’Ug  tlie  lines  of  other 
Biiiish  papers  headed  by  Lord 
i.j.-odmar!  desiened  to  ensure  the 


independence  of  the  145-year-old 
weekly.  The  trustees  were  empo¬ 
wered  to  approve  the  appointment 
or  dismissal  of  the  editor  and  the 
managing  director,  and  they  had  a 
veto  over  the  final  disposal  of  the 
paper. 

Recently,  however,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  board.  David  Kes¬ 
sler,  became  concerned  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  direct  personal  in¬ 
volvement  of  other  members  of  his 
family  who  own  the  company,  the 
paper's  future  independence  could 
not  be  guaranteed. 

He  persuaded  the  other  sharehol¬ 
ders  to  transfer  control  to  a  new 
company  registered  as  a  charity  cal¬ 
led  the  Kessler  Foundation.  This  was 
achieved  by  issuing  new  shares 
which  alone  have  voting  rights  and 
which  have  been  made  over  to  the 
foundation  The  existing  voting 
share-*  have  been  converted  to  ordin¬ 


ary  non-vou'ne  shares.  The  sharehol¬ 
ders.  although  they  will  continue  to 
receive  dividends,  do  not  even  have 
a  say  any  longer  in  determining  the 
return  on  their  assets. 

THE  TRUSTEES  of  the  new  found¬ 
ation  are  Kessler  himself,  the  editor 
and  managing  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  three  representatives,  of 
the  Anglo- Jewish  community  -  a 
judge,  an  Oxford  don  and  a  banker. 
The  last  three  have  the  power  to 
appoint  their  own  replacements  and 
all  of  the  trustees  are  unpaid. 

"The  Goodman  Trust  is  advisory : 
it  does  not  own  the  paper,”  said  Paul 
in  a  recent  interview  during  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  "They  could,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  be  persuaded  to 
fire  the  editor.  The  new  structure 
maintains  the  absolute  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  editor  more  than  any 
other  Fleet  Srreet  editor  I  know." 

But  Paul  has  a  pronounced  re¬ 
servation  when  asked  if  a  similar 
model  wouid  be  applicable  in  Israel: 
"An  essential  element  in  any  editor's 
independence  is  the  financial  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  paper. ' 

"But  more  important  is  the  calibre 
of  the  individuals  who  serve  as  trus¬ 
tees.  It  would  be  umhinkable  for  an 
English  gentleman  -  and  an  English 
Jewish  gentleman,  for  that  matter  - 
to  dream  of  telling  the  editor  what  to 
do.  Given  the  highly  politicized  na¬ 
ture  of  life  in  Israel,  it  is  unlikely  that 
you  would  find  people  like  that." 
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Jewish  puppetry 

B>  LEAH  ABRANfOWJTZ.Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
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::t  marionettes. 
H>;.dc:  former  high  school 
:•  fr.yrr!  t.'aMada  who  monipu- 
puppets,  .usd  L  1 7J  Moses, 
■*  h.i  trained  in  Canada  and 
..zed  puppets  together  with 
'••:  Jjrvcd  as  a  puppet. 

.Tat;  :•*  hiahiv  motivated  and 
:J  '*■  ;•*.  They  uii  work 
leathers  ■-••:  give  wurk- 
•  .t  shared  struggle  l*.* 

—  ;  ■'  :Tic  :c:V.:s  Nevetthe* 
their  own  scnpi. 
‘.'.•.sed  on  bibiiC.i:  stones. 
!•.  .sC'.-rc  and  rn:J'j:h;n: 
. T.-.ry  often  produc;  tiieii 
cjj>  !h?:r  own  music. 

•  the  .!dt«.-r*  "  jHi;.  ot 
7»..-.ripu:.:ir  them  Everyone 
r'uw  "There  are  no  fal 
cr-..  '  civs  Rcshet  with  a 

. i r : > •  w  .  the  Mekorot 
«■!!  open  formally  with  a 
:  puppet,  marathon.  Tickets 


or  more  than  a  cinema  ticket."  ex¬ 
plains  Kcshet,  so  that  partkipants  from 
ali  walks  of  life  and  children  from 
large  families  can  participate. 

WEEKLY  performances  will  be 
given  with  the  studio's  seating  capac¬ 
ity  being  70  children  or  50  adults  at 
one  time.  However  the  troupe  will 
be  available  to  travel  and  perform  at 
school*  or  community  centres  all 
over  she  country  on  demand.  The 
beauty  of  puppet  theatre.  Explains 
Kcshet.  is  ns  mobiliiy.  “We  can  readily 
pack  up  our  dolls  and  equipment  and 
move  out  m  15  minutes." 

ITie  producer  further  points  out 
that  puppets  are  not  only  for  chil¬ 
dren  A*,  was  amply  demonstrated  at 
the  recent  Second  International 
Puppet  Festival  in  Jerusalem,  adults, 
even  grandparents,  can  enjoy  this 
type  of  theatre  as  much  as  their 
ofispring.  "However."  Kesbet  cau¬ 
tions,  "some  plays  are  meant  for 


work." 

Some  of  the  plays  already  per¬ 
formed  include  one  on  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Moses  Montefiore.  called 
Wheels  :o  the  Wind;  Go  Close  the 
Door .  a  story  on  Chelm:  and  a 
legend  about  King  Solomon  called 
Judgement  with  the  Wind.  In  the  one 
about  King  Solomon.  12  children 
from  the  audience  are  called  upon  to 
dress  up  and  participate  in  the  play 
spontaneously.  The  Jewish  motifs 
include  stories  on  Ereur  Yisrael. 
holiday  and  Shabbat  celebration. 
Jewish  personalities  and  iulmudic 
lore. 

The  centre  is  being  sponsored  by- 
several  supporters.  The  Geshcr 
organization  provides  the  premises, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cul¬ 
ture  arranges  performances  in  secu¬ 
lar  and  religious  schools  and  private 
support  from  the  Jesselson  family, 
the  Rothschilds  and  the  Gimpncb 
Foundation  "got  the  ball  rolling." 

"Puppetry  combines  she  best  of 
the  creating  arts.""  says  Kcshet  tn  sum- 
mar,1.  “There  is  immediate  contact 
between  the  performer  and  the  audi¬ 
ence;  the  barriers  of  time  and  space 
are  overcome  as  puppetry  speaks  to 
the  child  in  all  of  us.  There's  simply  a 
special  magic  to  this  lively  and  highly 
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Francisco,  and  more  in  the  Bay  area, 
she  says.  Some  5U  per  cent  of  the 
money  raised  in  the  community  - 
S15.5  million  last  year -goes  to  local 
needs;  the  rest  goes  to  Israel  and 
other  overseas  needs.  The  federa¬ 
tion.  headed  by  Ron  Kaufman  and 
Brian  Luri&.  were  seeking  to  bolster 
ir$  communication  with  Israel  and 
the  Jewish  Agency. 

And  when,  in  answer  to  this,  they 
opened  their  Jerusalem  office  in  Au¬ 
gust.  San  Francisco  became  the  first 
Jewish  federation  to  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  here.  (British  Jewry  was 
the  first  to  open  an  office  in  Ashke- 
lon  to  supervise  its  Project  Renewal 
operations  there.) 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  office  is 
charged  with  keeping  tabs  on  its 
Project  Renewal  operations  in 
Kiryat  Shmona  and  Tel  Hanan,  en¬ 


couraging  and  coordinating  missions 
and  youth  groups  to  Israel,  helping 
in  the  absorption  of  immigrants  from 
northern  California,  increasing 
cooperation  with  representatives  of 
other  American  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Israel  and  fostering  ties  w  ith 
Jew  ish  Agency  officials  and  offices. 

Laqueur,  like  Karp,  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  local  Jewish  paper.  She 
also  sends  English  translations  to  arti¬ 
cles  appearing  in  the  Hebrew  press 
that  may  interest  local  Jewish  lead¬ 
ers.  In  addition,  she  wants  to  encour¬ 
age  San  Franciscans  who  spend  a 
year  at  Israeli  universities  to  become 
active  in  federation  activities,  espe¬ 
cially  those  relating  to  Israel,  when 
they  return  to  California. 

Commenting  on  this  new  trend  of 
direct  federation  involvement  in 
Israel.  Jewish  Agency  treasurer  Aki- 
va  Lewinsky  says  he  welcomes  the 


phenomenon:  "There  hasn't  been 
much  understanding  here  of  how- 
federations  work.  TTiey  want  to  ex¬ 
plain  themselves,  and  that's  positive. 
Their  offices  are  like  embassies  for 
them."  he  says.  "How  can  we  talk 
about  centrality  of  Israel  if  there  is 
no  direct  communication?” 

Lewinsky  believes  that  the  federa¬ 
tions  in  California  are  motivated  by 
goodwill  and  good  intentions,  and 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  bypas¬ 
sing  the  Agency. 

The  Agency,  for  its  pan.  is  happy 
that  the  federations  are  funding  the 
offices  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
since  Agency  aid  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

"Anything  that  promotes  com¬ 
munity  support  for  immigrants  from 
that  area  and  that  aids  communica¬ 
tion  between  Israel  and  the  Diaspora 
is  a  good  thing."  he  adds. 
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HASHARON 


WORTHWHILE  SHOPPING 


SALE  TO 
END  DEC. 

1  NEWHI  RUSTIC  DESIGNS  ] 


Wma  lurnituiB.  curtaining,  kitchon  furniture,  garden  furniture,  dinettes,  children’s  and  youth  furniture,  wardrobes 
limed  and  free  standing),  sideboards,  beds  ibox  spring  mattresses)  eiso  handmade.  Reclining  TV  armchairs,  nests  ot 
tables,  office  furniture,  bamboo  furniture  and  other  accessories  including  lampshades. 

BBt  Furniture  Ltd.  n  Kikar  Ha'atzmaut,  Netanya.  Tel.  053-32925. 


EDDIE  FREUDMANN  of 

ADIV  TOURS  Ltd. 


1  Krause  St..  Netanya, 

Tel  CS? 


We  give  you  more  for  less 

NEW  YORK  SENSATION  9  days  with  7  nights  accommodation,  only 
$633.  Extendable  to  2  months. 

LONDON  THEATRE  St  SHOPPING  TOUR  January  16,  9  davs  first- 
class  hotel.  5  sho-.vs  ir.cl.  "Starlight  Express/'  2  ■'*•••' 

Escorted  by  Eadie. 

Join  us:  tour  to  SOUTH  AFRICA  from  February  25  for  23  days. 

5  star  hotels  in  Cape  Town  and  Durban,  4  star  elsewhere,  kosher  food 
available  in  main  towns,  flsh/vegetarian  elsewhere.  Price:  $2,250 
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CHUDY  FLOWERS' 
Herzliya  > 


Send  Your  Flowers 
with  Special  Care 

*  Beautiful  arrarig<?meuis  for  a!!  occasions. 
+  Telephone  erders  welcomed. 

*  Deliveries  ir.  Israel  and 
throughout  the  world 

Ran  Chudy,  23  Ben-Gurion  St., 

Herzliva  Tel.  052-543830. 


A.D.  SERVICE 

SPARE  PARTS  &  REPAIRS 
ALL  TYPES  DOMESTIC  APPLIANCES 

★  Vacuum  Cleaners  ★  Food  Processors 

★  Electric  Kerries  ★  Mixers  ★  Blenders  etc 

Hamilton  Beach:  Uniric  Sona:  Hoover-.  Kenwood: 

Russel  Hobbs:  EJectrolu>:  Sunbeam  ere 
Qualified  Experts.  Work  Guaranteed. 

TIL  AVIV:  1 0  BIALIK  ST.,  TEL.  03-650543,  660 1 78 
HERZLIYA:  21  BEN-GURION  5T„  TEL  052-541 046 
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CARPET  CLEANING  AND  REPAIR 

*  ALL  TYPES  OF  CARPETS  *  Specializing  m  PERSIAN  end 
CHINESE  Carpets  *  Wall-To-Wall  Caroets  Cleaned  m  Your 
Home  *  Evaluation  of  Carpets  for  Insurance  Purposes  * 
Furniture  Cleaning  in  Your  Home 

Free  collection  and  delivery 
ALL  SERVICES  FULLY  GUARANTEED 


ARGAMAN 

Tel.  053-31003, 33667. 

Old  Industrial  Zone.  Netanya 


SOAP  OPERA 


(REVLON) 


Perfumery 
Fashion  Accessories 
Toiler  Requisites 
Cleaning  Materials 
Free  Deliveries  Daily 


★  Cosmetics 
+  Gifts 

★  Sundries 

★  Heasanr  Service 
*■  Reasonable  Prices 


Kikar  Hazionut,  Herzliya  Pituah 
Tel.  052-555187 


NEW  IN  THE  HEART  OF  NETANYA  (CITY)  All  under  one  roof 

SBERDT  REGHEV  HA-100 

Agents  for:  Daihatsu;  Innocent! ;  Autobianchi:  Lancia  motor  cars.  Special  electronic 
equipment  for  electrical  repairs.  Service  while  you  wait;  Lubrication:  washing:  polishing 
and  waxing.  All  types  of  car  repairs,  by  highly  qualified  mechanics.  Special  steam 
equipment  for  engine  cleaning.  Anti-rust  undercoating  and  sealing.  Opening  offer:  Free 
car  wash  with  every  10.000  km.  service.  For  your  convenience!  Call  us  and  we’ll  collect 
your  car  and  return  it  to  vour  home. 


r Open  daily;  7a.m. -7  p  m. 
Friday:  7  a.m.-3  p.m. 


Netanya,  10  Bareket  St., 
Tel.  053-43261;  053-38295 


"You're  right  —  it's 
shopping  par  excellence 
at  Hasharon"! 

For  advertising  details  call  the  Jerusalem  Post 
Advertising  Dept.,  Tel  Aviv,  03-294222 
Ask  for  Gerry  Kriss 


Board  votes  160  per  cent  cash  bonus 

Dead  Sea  Works  records 
$26.7m.  profit  in  first  half 


By  LiORA  MOR1EL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  -  The  Dead  Sea 
Works  showed  a  profit  of  $26.7  mil¬ 
lion  on  sales  of  $101m.  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  22  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  company  director 
Arye  Shahar  told  reporters  here 
yesterday.  He  added  that  this  was 
the  12th  year  in  a  row  in  which  the 
DSW  has  shown  a  profit.  "These 
results  during  this  difficult  period 
show  the  economic  strength  of  our 
company,”  he  said. 

The  company's  board  of  directors, 
meed  ng  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday,  voted 
to  pay  a  160  per  cent  cash  dividend 
on  all  its  shares  for  the  1983/1984 
fiscal  year. 

The  DSW  produced  879,000  tons 
of  potash  during  this  period,  up  17 
per  cent  from  the  first  half  of  the 
previous  year.  Within  two  years. 
Shahar  said,  when  the  Makleff  pro¬ 
ject  is  expected  to  reach  full  capac¬ 


ity,  the  plant  will  produce  2.2  million 
tons  of  potash  a  year. 

The  world  price  of  potash  has 
increased  slightly  during  this  period, 
he  said.  At  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
pany  managed  to  reduce  its  produc¬ 
tion  costs  by  nine  per  cent. 

The  DSW.  which  has  1.250  people- 
on  its  payroll  and  provides  work  to 
300  more  through  sub-contractors,  is 
one  of  the  biggest  employers  in  the 
Negev. 

The  Jordanian  potash  plant  on  the 
Dead  Sea  is  not  a  threat,  Shahar 
added,  “because  there  is  a-  constant 
increase  in  the  need  for  potash,  so, 
alt  things  being  equal,  there  is  room 
for  us  and  for  everyone  else  as  well.” 

Israel's  share  of  the  world  market 
is  4.05  per  cent,  he  said.  To  keep  a 
competitive  edge,  the  DSW  will  be¬ 
gin  the  construction  of  an  18- 
kilometre  conveyor  belt  between  its 
plant  in  Sdom  and  the  train  terminal 
in  the  Zefa  plain.  The  project  is 
expected  to  cost  $38m.  and  take  two 
years  to  complete. 


Some  Opec  members  offering  discounts 

BAGHDAD  (Reuter).  -  Iraqi  Oil  caused  by  pressure  from  some  in- 
Minister  Qassem  Ahmed  Taqi  dustrial  states  to  force  Opec  to  drop 
Sid  yesterday  the  deterioration  of  its  prices  through  increased  con- 
the  oil  market  had  been  caused  part-  sumption  from  their  strategic  re- 
k..  .nma  Hfwc  mpmhpK  i cmnrinp  serves,  he  said. 


BAGHDAD  (Reuter).  -  Iraqi  Oil 
Minister  Qassem  Ahmed  Taqi 
said  yesterday  the  deterioration  of 
the  oil  market  had  been  caused  part¬ 
ly  by  some  Opec  members  ignoring 
their  production  quotas. 

Speaking  before  leaving  for  an 
Opec  ministerial  meeting  in  Geneva 
starting  tomorrow,  he  said  that  some 
Opec  members  were  also  offering 
discounts  on  official  Opec  prices.  He 
did  not  name  them. 

“Such  measures  have  harmed 
Opec,  apart  from  other  problems 


Exports  to  Asia  outstrip 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Exports  to  Asian  countries  over¬ 
took  imports  from  them  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year,  the 
Industry  and  Trade  Ministry  re¬ 
ported  yesterday.  The  balance  was 
$298 .8  million  in  exports  to  $233.5m. 
in  imports. 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  with  ex- 


The  Opec  meeting  will  look  for 
ways  to  support  the  official  price 
structure,  based  on  $29  a  barrel  for 
Saudi  Arabian  light  crude . 

At  an  emergency  meeting  in  Octo¬ 
ber  Opec  cut  its  production  ceiling 
by  1.5  million  barrels  a  day  (BPD)  to 
16m.  in  a  bid  to  support  prices. 


imports 

porters  at  the  Isracl-Asia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Tel  Aviv,  Yehuda 
Atzmoni.  director  of  the  Asia- 
Africa-Latin  America  department  of 
the  ministry's  foreign  trade  adminis¬ 
tration,  said  that  exports  to  Asia 
account  for  10  per  cent  of  Israel's 
total  exports,  and  purchases  from 
Asia  are  5  per  cent  of  all  imports. 


|  The  biggest  concrete  base  ever  poured  hen  is  that  which  will  support 
:  the  550  megawatt  turbines  of  the  Electric  Corporation’s  new  power 
■station  in  the  south.  The  photo  shows  the  pouring  arms  from  three 
trucks  craning  over  the  site  in  work  which  continued  without 
interruption  for  24  boors.  (Ron  Erde) 

Id  buys  American  chemical  group 

i  LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Imperial  bleak  in  ICI’s  traditional  areas,  espe- 
Chemical  Industries  (ICI),  one  of  dally  because  Gulf  countries  were 
Britain's  largest  industrial  com-  n°w  entering  the  field  to  add  to  the 
'  panics,  has  announced  it  was  buying  overcapacity  problems, 
the  chemical  operations  of  the  "In  a  single  move,  this  immediate- 
'  American  conglomerate  Beatrice  in  ly  puts  ICI  among  the  world  leaders 
a  $750  million  cash  deal.  in  high-growth  advanced  materials," 

The  Beatrice  Chemical  Group  ICI  chairman  John  Harvey-Jones 
produces  reinforced  plastics  for  use  said. 

in  aerospace,  defence  and  sports  ICI,  which  is  expected  to  make  a 
;  goods  industries  also  markets  a  profit  of  one  billion  sterling  ($1.2  b.) 
.  wide  range  of  specialty  chemicals,  this  year,  made  its  first  major  ac- 
1  such  as  leather  finishes,  inks  .and  quisition  in  the  U.S.  in.1971  with  the 
'  lubricants.  takeover  of  the  Atlas  Chemical 

Industry  analysts  said  ICI  was  Company, 
trying  to  diversify  from  bulk  chemic-  Stock  market  analysts  said  this 
ais,  such  as  plastics,  which  have  was  reflected  in  the  high  price  being 
suffered  from  low  demand  and  over-  paid  -  ICI  said  Beatrice  Chemical 
capacity  in  recent  years,  into  the  spe-  was  expected  to  make  net  profits  of 
ciality  chemicals  field  which  $40  million  in  the  current :  financial 
appeared  to  have  greater  growth  year,  giving  the  British  pant  a  re- 
potential.  latively  low  5.2  per  cent  annual  re- 

They  said  prospects  appeared  turn  on  its  investment. 


Use  of  electricity 
np  mDecember 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV. -A  10  per  cent  increase 
in  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  first 
half  of  this  month  in  comparison 
with  December  1983  has  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Israel  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration. 

It  has  been  colder  this  December 
than  a  year  ago,  and  people  are  using 
more  electricity  to  heat  water  and  to 
warm  their  homes  it  was  explained. 

Shmuel  Hitten,  head  of  the  XEC 
statistical  department,  also  said  that 
the  government's  subsidy  on  elec¬ 
tricity  makes  it  inexpensive  to  use 
and  consumers  are  paying  30  per 
cent  less  for  the  electricity  than  it 
costs  the  corporation  to  produce  it. 

There  is  also  greater  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  industrial  sector,  it  was 
said. 


ILS.  and  Egypt  sign 
$225m.  aid  deal 

CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  Egypt  and  the 
U.S.  over  the  weekend  si pied  an 
agreement  for  $225  million  in  U.S. 
economic  aid  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  a  U.S. 
embassy  spokesman  said. 

The  agreement  represents  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  economic  aid  Egypt  will 
receive  from  the  U.S.  next  year  in 
the  form  of  long-term  soft  loans,  he 
said. 

The  agreement  would  permit 
Egypt  to  purchase  about  one  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  and  about 
400,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  under 
I  the  U.S.  “Food for  Peace"  program¬ 
me. 

The  loan  will  be  repaid  over  40 
years  at  2-3  per  cent  interest,  with  a 
10-year  grace  period. 

Egypt  is  the  second-biggest  reci¬ 
pient  of  U.S.  aid,  after  Israel,  with 
U.S.  military  and  civil  assistance 
totalling  $2.3  billion  annually. 


YESHTVOT.  -  The  Bnei  Akiva 
yeshivot  and  ulpanot  (for  high  school 
girls)  have  appealed  to  the  public  to 
contribute  to  an  emergency  fund  to 
help  them  overcome  their  financial 
difficulties.  Contributions  may  be 
made  to  Account  No.  372063  at 
United  Mizrahi  Bank,  branch  421. 
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Car  production  up  10  per  cent 

World  trade  seen  growing 
at  least  8  per  cent  this  year 


GENEVA  (AP>.  -  Uj  vol-  of  & 

world  trade  is  expected  wmatase  iiuie?  and  lack  Qf  |rafc 


Richman  cuts  ties  with  Jaffa  project 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Harold  Richman.  the  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Sheraton  Hotel, 
who  is  leaving  his  job  with  the  city's 
Astoria  Hotel,  which  is  reportedly 
dosing,  yesterday  severed  his  ties 
with  the  Israel  Experience  in  Old 
Jaffa. 

The  project,  an  audio-visual  show 


in  a  complex  that  is  to  have  shops  and 
restaurants  as  well,  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  In  an  announcement 
yesterday.  Richman  said  he  would 
continue  to  head  Creative  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates,  which. «tj»e 
announcement  said,  is  currently  in¬ 
volved  with  many  projects  in  Israel 
in  the  world  of  tourism. 


U.S.  union  buys  $500,000 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  cheque  for  $500,000  was  this 
week  accepted  by  Haim  Yevin,  tele¬ 
vision  news  anchorman,  who  joined 
the  30-man  Israeli  "Operation  Mac- 
Tttbee'-nr'  Bonds ~ mission  To  the 
United  -States.  The  cheque  for 
purchase  of  Israel  Bonds,  is  from 
Robert  H.  Wilson,  of  the  United 


worth  of  bonds 

Food  and  Commercial  Workers  Un¬ 
ion,  174  AFL-CIO. 

The  delegation  of  Israeli  industry 
leaders,  senior  Israel  Defence 
Forces  officers,  and  media  persona¬ 
lities,  is  now  visiting  100  commmn- 
ties  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  under 
Israel  Bonds  auspices.  The  delega¬ 
tion  in  expected  home  this  week. 


ACROSS 

1  Goals  reconceived  in  Nigeria 
(5) 

4  Start  sketching  out  how  far 
you  are  prepared  to  go? 
(4,  1,  4) 

8  Cram  .into  amusing  play  (5) 

9  As  far  north  as  one  can  go 
and  in  real  difficulties 
(2,  S,  4) 

11  Artilleryman  and  sailor  meet 
head  on  with  a  Moslem  (4) 

12  Satisfy  one’s  thirst  by  find¬ 
ing  large  pond  to  the  South 
(5) 

13  Tempt  a  university  type  by 
sex  appeal  (4) 

16  Get  on'  your  feet  as  a  way 
of  paying  regular  bills  (8,  5) 

19  What  Ptolemy  Caesar  had 
parentally  was  a  well  pre¬ 
served  figure  (8,  5) 

20  Muslin  to  heat  wine  (4) 

22  Foolish  fellow  makes  for  a 
hotel  in  New  York  (5) 

23  Unable  to  say  a  word  in 
criticism  of  the  stupid  blonde 
(4) 

26  Swindle  comes  to  nothing  in 
old  Western  Ireland  (9) 

27  Terrorist  teacher  of  course 
gets  nothing  after  five  (5) 

28  Like  a  wind  ensemble  given 
a  free  hand  (2,  7) 

29  Doughnut-shaped  hill  con¬ 
fronts  us  (5) 


DOWN 

1  Which  Labour  wings  sup¬ 
port  Militant  if  not  inter¬ 
fered  with?  (4,  5) 

2  Loss  of  his  initial  gamble 
would  reveal  his  fatherland 
(6,  3) 

3  One  who  looks  a  man  of 
vision  (4) 

4  Ran  London  borough  by 
skulduggery  (6,  7) 

5  Swear  like  a  clergyman 
upset  (4) 

6  Mental  images  formed  by  a 
supporting  real  image  (5) 

7  Anything  that  occurred  in 
the  Seventies  (5) 

10  Committee  secretary’s  job 
occupying  only  a  short  time 
(6,  7) 

14  Local  game  which  could  turn 
into  an  expensive  fiddle  (5) 

15  Atkins  bar  (5) 

17  Ironic  remarks  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Tory  wets? 
(o,  6) 

18  Keep  at  the  punch  when 
there  is  need  for  .  .  .  (4,  5) 

20 .  .  .  being  prepared  to  keep 
dry  wine  (o) 

21  Joins  the  golf  course  (5) 

34  Fish  wife  who  outlived 
Henry  (4)  . 

25  In  the  kitchen  it  turns  around 
and  tips  up  (4) 


Jerusalem:  Kupai  Holhn  Oalit,  Romema, 
523191.  Balsam,  Salab  Hddin.  272315. 
Shu'a£at,‘Stau'afat  Road,  810108.  Dar  Aldawa, 
Herod's  Gale.  282058. 

Tri  Aviv:  Yehuda  Hamaccabi,  42  Yehuda 
Hamaccabi.  455198.  Kupat  Holhn  Oalit.  7 
Amsterdam.  225142. 

Netanja:  Neol  Sfaaked,  Ezorim  Commercial 
Centre,  52484. 

Harifu;  Mazor,  97  Homegnum,  524113. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Hadassab  E.K.  (pediatrics, 
ophthalmology.  E.N.T.J.  5  ha  a  re  Zedek 
(surgery,  orthopedics).  Bikur  Halim  (internal, 
gynecology). 

Td  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  Ichilov  (internal, 
surgery).  , 

Netanja:  Lardado  (obstetrics,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics.  ecology,  surgery). 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(mu  Id-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381  III  (20  lines) 


YVVIIU  ~  I - 

by  at  least  8  per  cent  this  war. 
according  to  the  secretariat  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Gatt). 

The  prediction  was  based  on  an 
8  5  per  cent  growth  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1984,  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1983,  according  to 
the  international  body's  annual  re¬ 
port  on  international  trade  released 
yesterday. 

A  world  economic  recovery 
prompted  the  increase.  Gait  said. 
However,  it  cautioned  that  the  re¬ 
covery  was  not  as  widespread  as 
previous  postwar  recoveries  and 
singled  out  Western  Europe  «  hav¬ 
ing  poor  economic  performance, 
compared  with  North  America  and 
Japan. 

The  report  said  shifts  in  U.S.  trade 
patterns  indicate  Western  Europe's 
role  in  the  world  economy  is  being 
“increasingly  challenged"  by  "dyna¬ 
mic  economies  in  the  Pacific  re¬ 
gion." 

The  report  also  said  there  has 
been  a  worldwide  movement  away 
from  a  multilateral  trade  system  and 

Concern  over  7,000 

TIBERIAS.  -  The  heads  of  Jewish 
settlements  in  Galilee  demanded 
at  ah  emergency  meeting  Sunday 
to  see  the  prime  minister  and  finance 
minister  on  the  issue  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  area. 

Sources  said  there  are  7.000  un¬ 
employed  in  the  Galilee,  and  2.400 
persons  getting  umemployment 
compensation. 

Afula  Mayor  and  MK  Eli  Ovadia 
(Herut)  said  that  “the  economy  can't 


Italian  bank  clerics  in  warning  strike 


ROME  (Reuter).  -  About  three 
quarters  of  Italian  banks  were  dosed 
yesterday  morning  when  about 
220,000  employees  went  on  strike  to 
press  demands  for  a  new  wage  con¬ 
tract. 

The  morning  strike  affected  most 
Italian  banks,  except  savings  banks 


loan  institutes,  which  have  reached 
agreement  on  contracts.  ; 

Banks  affected  by  the  strike,  cab¬ 
led  by  four  unions,  were  due  to 
return  to  normal  in  the  afternoon. " 

The  unions  in  which  bank  deity 
are  organized  said  similar  strikes 
would  be  called  later  this  monffi 


anrf  rural  and  artisan  savings  and  unless  an  agreement  was  reached 


LONDON  THEATRE  TOURS 

10  DAYS  ...  4  SHOWS  ...  3  TOURS  ’ 

1  st  Tour:  22nd-3 1  st  January,  1 985 
2nd  T6ifr::i  9th-28th  February,  1 985 

A.  HOTEL:  Mount  Royal  (Very  convenient  for  Oxford  Street 
Shopping) 

B.  FLIGHTS:  By  EL-AL 

PRICE:  $565.-  SINGLE  SUPPLEMENT:  $73.- 

(Prices  do  not  include  travel  tax  and  taxes  on  land  arrangements) 


Ask  for  a  leaflet  from  any  Travel  Agent. 

Operated  by;- 

NATOUR  LTD.,  Israel's  No.  1  Tour  Operator 


WTHE  ISRAEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORTGAGE  BANK 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


A  MEMBER  OF  IDB  BANK  HOLDING  GROUP 


Magea  David  Adorn  emergency  phone  mmH 
ben  (round  the  dock  icrvtoe I. 

Ashdod  41333  Jeroalem  *523133 

Aahkeloo  23333  Kiron  3541420 

Bat  Yam  *585555  Kiiyat  Shmona  *44334 

Becnhrba  78333  Nataliya  *923333 

Cannid  *988555  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Fetah  Tikva  -9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rebovot  *51333. 451333 

Hadera  22333  Rishon  LeZkm  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Sa&d  30333 

Hatznr  36333  Td  Aviv  *240111 

Hoion  803133  Tiberias  *90111 

’*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Ural  (M1CU)  service 
in  the  area  around  the  dock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  boro).  fa-  brip  call  Td 
Aviv.  234819.  Jerusalem  -  810118.  tad  Haifa 
88791. 

“Enm**  -  Mental  Health  First  AM.  TcL:  Jgu- 
sakm  669911,  Td  Aviv  261111/2,  Haifa  672222 
BecndKba  4181 1 1.  netaajpa  35316. 

For  information  on  Battered  Women  Shelters 
call  Family  Violence  Senior  -  03-2? 1675  ’ 
235922  or  any  of  the  Rape  Crisi*  Centre**  Eran 
hot  Hoes. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drag  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  663828. 6639(J2. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd.  , 


ROUGE 


Dial  100  hi  most  pam  of  tbc  Country,  In  Tiberias 
4d  924444.  luryat  Sterna  4444. 


MORTGAGE  LOANS  UP  BY  UP  TO  70% 

Substantially  increased  mortgage  loans  are  available  to  new  immigrants  and  other 
holders  of  certificates  of  eligibility,  with  effect  from  December  2,  1984,  in  respect  of 
apartments  purchased  on  or  after  November  1 6, 1 984. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  has  laid  down  particularly  favourable  terms,  which  will  be  in  force 
for  a  limited  period  only. 

For  details,  please  apply  to  our  main  offices: 

TEL  AVIV:  16-1 8  Simtat  Beit  Hasho'eva,  off  96  Allen  by  Road,  Tel.  03-611881 

JERUSALEM:  Discount  Bank,  Clal  Building,  97  Jaffa  Road,  Tel.  02-232377 

’  HAIFA:  ‘  11  Pal-Yam  Street,  adjoining  the  Zim  building,  Tel.  04-670725 

or  our  service  counters  at  branches  of  Israel  Discount  Bank  Ltd.  throughout  the  country. 


uncertainties  and  lack  of  trade, 
related  capital  investment  outride 
the  U.S. 

It  suggested  a  new  round  of  molft  1 
lateral  trade  talks  might  be  necessary 

to  reverse  the  trend. 

The  electronics  industry  was  espe¬ 
cially1  plagued  by  protectionism  in 
ihe  form  of  non-tariff  barriers,  it 
said. 

However,  trade  in  manufactured 
coeds  grew  by  5.5  per  cent  in  1983, 
compared  with  only  2  per  cent  the 
previous  year.  The  main  increase 
was  in  electronics,  especially  tele¬ 
communications  equipment  and  - 
office  machinery,  it  said. 

The  growth  in  electronics  output 
was  especially  high  in  North  Amer- 
ica  and  Japan,  and  weak  in  Western 
Europe. 

World  steel  consumption  was  up  3 
per  cent  in  19S3.  and  the  world 
automobile  industry  produced  fti 
per  cent  more  vehicles  and  parts  in  ^ 
19S3  than  in  the  previous  year.  Tfie 
industry  's  output  level  remained  ab¬ 
out  5  per  cent  below  the  1978  peak 
production,  the  report  said. 

jobless  in  Galilee  / 

be  cured  by  destroying  society  and 
injuring  development  towns. 

He  said  many  American  investors 
prefer  to  back  projects  in  other 
countries  because  the  government 
does  not  direct  sufficient  matching 
funds  to  development  towns. 

Other  mavors  warned  of  a  new 
generation  of  Black  Panthers  id  the 
Galilee.  They  said  the  first  step  is  to 
stop  hiring  workers  from  the  PhiEp-Jj 
pines  and  the  West  Bank. 


4  Bullet 

8  First  in  rank 

9  Turned 

18  Ejected  frqm  home 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

1  Performer  on  Ice 
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11  French  cheese 

12  Consume 

14  Queen  of  the  gods 

15  Conceal, 

18  Auction  frem 
£1  Water  plant 
23  Cockerel 

25  Inhabited 

26  Extend  arm 

27  Scolded 

28  Declared 

DOWN 

1  Late  meal 

2  Foolish 


Yesterday’s  Sohitwos 
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The  Mitzvot 
by  Rabbi  Abraham  Chill 

A  ready  reference  for  the  study 
and  understanding  of  the  Mitzvot, 
this  book  examines  the  traditional 
rationale  behind  each  of  the  613 
Commandments.  THE  MITZVOT 
Presents  interpretations  of  the 
great  rabbinical  thinkere,  as  well 
as  excerpts  from  the  key 
commentaries.  Published  by  Keter 
Books,  hardcover,  508  oaoes 

Price:  IS  10,010.  P  9 


The  Sidrot  .: 
by  Rabbi  Abraham  Chill 

The  Sidrah  has  for  centuries  been 
popular  with  rabbis  as  material  for 
the  DW  Torah  end  for  sermons. 
THE  SIDROT  offers  commentary' 
on  each  Parshat  HaShavua,  and 
imparts  Imowledge  of  Judaism, 
the  teachings  of  the  masters,  and 
the  moral  teachirf^  of  our 
tradition.  Published  by  Gefon, 
hardcover,  T91  pages. 

Price:  IS  6,925. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  BOTH  IS  16,250 


Q  Both  Books  >’« 


correct  amount.  80  De,ow- •  enclose  a  cheque  for  the' 

■  o7h8Si0rot  ■  0  **>**•& 
address  - . — . --'j 
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